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[** SIB, YOU ARE A CUR!” SHOUTED JOHN, “AND 1’yE NOT NEAR DONE WITH YOU YET.” ] 


THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER, 
—e— 
CHAPTER ILI.—(Continued.) 


“Tae Count stayed for fully two months, 
and there was not a word of Mr. Claude com- 
ing back, when all of a sudden, one winter’s 
afternoon, Thomas Cott, the butler, came 
down in a great state of mind, and said,— 

“Mr, Claude has come back, and won’t 
there be ructions upstairs! I took Madame 
her chocolate half-an-hour ago in the blue 
dressing-room, and there was the Count a 
lying at her feet reading poetry or some French 

ish,’ 

‘ They all expected that there would be great 
Work again, bat there was not a sound. Many 
atime I heard her mother tell the tale. They 
all stole out into the kitchen passage to listen, 
and there was not a sound, but then the cross 
doors were shut, and they were double oak, 
With green baize on both sides. There was 
not a move or & voice, and they all got tired 
of waiting, and went back to the kitchen, and 
still-room, and pantries. And after that no 


one ever saw Mr. Claude again—no, nor was 
he even so much as heard of, and that’s sixty 
years ago!”’ 

Here Mrs. Steele paused to take breath, 
and her listener leant forward with both 
elbows on the table, and waited for the sequel 
in wide-eyed expectation. 

“ That evening there was a fire in the blus- 
room, Half the carpet was burnt, and in 
putting it out the Count cut his arm, so he 
said, which was queer. When Thomas went 
up Madame met him with a face as white as 
chalk, and her eyes glittering like diamonds, 
but very com ; and told him a log had 
fallen out and burnt the carpet, and the Count 
had cut his hand with a flower vase when 
dashing water on the fire; and, sure enough, 
the Count’s arm was bound up, and there was 
a big stain of blood on the floor. However, no 
one ever saw the cut! 

‘*Madame and the Count came to dinner as 
usual, but there was no sign of Mr. Claude, 
and Thomas made bold to ask if they would 
not wait for him. When he said this Madame’s 
face became quite grey—like a corpse’s—an4d 
she could not speak at first, and then she flew 








into a passion, and asked him what he meant. 
And he said as how he had seen Mr. Claude 
going upstairs that very afternoon, and he 
wore a tip coat with a fur collar, and a fur 
travelling cap. 

‘Then Madame cried out that Thomas was 
drunk, for Mr. Claude had never set foot in 
the house for the last two months, and of that 
she would take her dying oath! 

‘* And why would he? Parliament was not 
-. He could not leave town. She had had 
a letter that very morning, and Thomas was 
mad, or drunk, or both. 

** No one else had seen Mr. Claude. He had 
not been met on the roads, and after a bit he 
began to think that perhaps Thomas was 
mistaken ; but Thomas was very determined, 
and swore and raged, and said that there had 
been foul play. 

“ After a bit Mr. Claude’s man came back 
from London, looking for his master. Hia 
master had got a letter, anonymous like, that 
put him out very much, and he started off 
one morning. with no luggage; went down in 
‘the Highflyer’ coach, and had never come 
back. It was about the date that Thomas 
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had seen him on the stairs. Yes; and he 
wore his fur coat amd cap. Where was he? 


He could not be traced, and there was a fine | 


hue and cry. 

«A man in a far-trimmed coat had travelled 
from London to Caversham in the Highflyer, 
but no one could swear that he was Claude 
Darvalk. He had his collar up, and his cap 
pulled over bis face, and he never once spoke 
to a soul, 

**Madame brazened it out boldly, but the 
Count skulked away. She declared that she 
believed her husband had eloped with some 
pretty young girl, amd gone to foreign pants, 
He was tired of her, and their marriage, with 
such a disparity of years, had been a mis- 
take, and then she wonld sigh, and wipe her 
eyes, and leokk 


“ strange to wy, ae sah ap the dowsing 


room iy, amd left, took up her 
qnarters: aft the other side-of the house. She 
said ameked, and the room was 
full of tet still, as she aadd, she 
kept her theye. She retained the 
key hanself 

“ Mmother od? was that Madame 
cout mot endure te be @ moment alone ; 


her magves were shattered by the bad climate, 


she quit, and she eam not sleep without | 
? 





opia. tem. 

a to Inalt old @ sudden, andi 
her fac & and her haik 
got won gney. carried a 


and 
creat funeral, and Madame went into black, 
and took om itm & way:, Mr. Robert 
was Bawing a. 


every 
ne plate, ee ee re 
ey were naver heard again, though. some: 
foliss said. they sa all » 
bana &. pec: Samy wae @tihers. said she 
was beggmg in  Stineet on galling balinds. 
‘ After she left there waa @ 


| 


fine: 
ee ape send, page. and yy aro 
ottles was. fommdl Lae 9 Then: bine |) 


room was foreed, 
much there, savea big brown stain on 

under the new carpet. The old one, Thomas 
always said, looked as if it had been burnt on 
purpose, and that somehow it would not light 
properly, and only half of it was consumed. 
= said the story of the fire falling out was a 
le. 

‘For a good many years nothing was dis- 
covered, Mr. Robert came and lived at The 
Place, and; marriéd, and had two sons, besides 
what died, and always the blue. room had a 
bad name. It’s q. pretty aspect, you see, 
sonth and sunny, and Mrs. Robert took a 
fancy to it, and loved to sit and read and sew 
there at first; but after a bit she got scared 
away. At first she thought it was the ser- 
vants, and then she found as how it could not 
be, She would, hear steps coming quickly up 
the, stairs, gnd’ someone would fling the door 
wide open, enough to dash it off its hinges, 
but there never was anyone there, not a soul’; 
and more than Mrs. Robert saw the door 
burst open, and the room was locked up again 
for a spell. 

At last one day it was opened to be cleaned 
up, and the children were hunting about full 
of curiosity and’ mischief, and dragging out 
drawers and things; and Master Pred: him as 
afterwards went to Australia—old Mr. Dar- 
vall’s elder brother—he dragged outa drawer 
in the bureau, and it came away altogether-in 
his hand so sudden that he fell backwards on 
the floor ; and afterwards he put his arm into 
the place where the drawer was and said he 
was sure there was a mouse’s nest. But in- 





stead of that he drew out an old modidy fur 
cap, with silflining, and a bit of a letter. 

* He took them to his father in great ¢lee; 
and he was very. graye whew he, sas... the,eap, 
for he recognised it as one he gave bis brother 
—brought from Russia or some such place— 


don—telling him to come home at once vary 
secretly, and signed his true friend. 


had never left home alive! He had been 
murdered and made away with about fifteen 


home, my Inam, and. what shout 

for you? & Vil lend you = 

| shaw lof my own and a hatef Sally 

 y ied als: ca SS Eanes Gees 
hie money.” (Between. eurselmes, 

closed in. the note 


cards-and ribbons; and with many thanks and! 


safely carried home. 

It was the most eventful day of her life; 
she had so much to think of she did not know 
where,to, begin. The horrible adventure im; the. 
Mall, her rescue, Captain Eliot, and Mrs. 
Steele and her stories! 

When she recalled the legend of the blue 
dressing-room she vowed she would never set 
foot in it again as long as she lived ! 





CHAPTER. I¥.. 


Arter the elections were over, Captain 
Maxwell Eliot went to Cangort, and tried’ to 
put in the time as well’ ashe could till’ the 
shooting commenced: He had been astounded 
to hear that his pretty protegée was nothing 
more than a gardener’s daughter; and’ lived'at 
the West Lodge at Daneford’ Place. He had 
seen her watering the plants im the boxes in 
the windows'‘as he rede slowly past, and she 
had recognized him with a smile and'a deep 
blush. 

More than once his-eyes had’ strayed'to her 

w during the vicar's long discourse-on Sun- 


ay. 
Titenesa and empty hours are: the souree of 
no end of mischief; and’ Captain Dlict, from 
want of something else to do, fell in love with 
Mary Meadows, the gardener’s daughter. 
He came across her frequently im the 








t woods and lanes. 


and the letter was anonymous—from some one. j, 
in Caversham to Claude Darvall, M.P., Lon- | felt wretched when he was away from her; he 


years previously, and it was too late to try | resist 
and find the marderers.nes., abent 
“Mr. Robert and his wifa put on black and [ 
wore it fora year, and they pat up a tablet-/ 
along with, the-others in his. pew: : 
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He was six-and-twentiy andshe wag cigh. 
teen. After they had knewn each otherahoy 


a month it is not surprising to find then 
standing hamd in hand, and eye to eye, jn 


silent woods, 


those great 


acknowledged 


lovers. 


Captain Eliot loved Mary in 2 fashion; hs 


thought her lovely, innocent, and pure. Hp 
meant her no harm, but he had had any num. 


“So Clande had been home after all, and | ber of similar love affairs—a big blaze, ang 


then extinction and ashes ! 
He was incorrigibly susceptible, could not 
a 2 ney face, and it was theonly thing 
ich he was a fool, and he knew it, 
‘Phe wonder. wastiiat he had not been caught 
and marrie@it Ba kis heart wa@se clastic, 


family. You: | and his ‘ovesonfintij, that he generally. tired 

can see iftnext: Sunday.” ' of his inamaradim imabout three weeks. , 
Pike, — ox eo marbis,and | He i Met oe well 
nothing. 4 menany of Claude x years, 20 betel himself. passed 
1822," i ;, “and I wondered at ib qintone afternoons im ke summer woods 


: ing: to. her,, , and listeni 
——-. » Prammniang, Rhee ont n 


— ti haw waive views 
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eden Tenn tthe pres, 
‘ @ present, 
when. they. met in ee ee from 


‘him; and « deep; blush on part, were their 
promises Mary Meadows drove off, and was:| only salutation 


Bnt bow sweet werner thowe stolen hours! 
When they went ini tte beech wood, after 
Mary’s tea, and he would throw himself at 
her feet, and, talk to her frankly of his great 


“friends, his prospects, his successes, his dis- 


appointments, it was to her as if an oracle 
spoke! and—her- breathiless!intereat pleased, 
flattered, and amused him. 

Alas! she showed her preference too plainly. 
There is the French say, in love, “ Always 
one who kisses, and one who submits to be 
kissed.”” Im this case, fignratively speaking, 
it was. Mary who: game the kisses,.and would 
have given her life wene ib necessary. 

Max was beginning to tires: little—oh.!. such 
owe these meetings among tree and 

ern, 

Certainly she was: beantiful—few of the 
fashionable beanties could come up to her if 
she was well-dressed: How well she would 
— - am evening-gown, with.diamonds in her 

air 

Pshaw! the. idea. was ridiculous! and he 
smiled to himself, with some.seorn. She was 

, but she was so entirely. gauche and 
simple, and. they had. se few topics in com- 
mon. 


As for: Mary; she lived in such an atmos 
phere of happi she could: not sleep. All 
night she tossed to and fro in her little 
white under the gable, and thought of him, 
and counted’ the heurs tili she. would see him, 
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and reckoned up all the nice things he had 
said to her over and over again, till toward 
dawn she fell asleep. Love not only took 
away her rest, but-it stole her healthy country 
appetite, her merry, gay laugh, amd all her 
rotty songs. 

M Her father and mother began to lay their 
beads together, and to wonder at Mary’s 
silences, her long, absences, her abstraction 
and forgetfulness. ; 

“Tf IT were you, John,” said Mrs. Meadows, 
with a lurking recollection of her own yonth- 
ful days, ‘‘I would, kaock off work someadter- 
noon about. fear o'clock, and just take a stroll 
up the woods.”’ : 

“ Aye! and if I see any young fellow playing 
the fool with our Mary UHL just kill him, and 
that’s all,’’ said Mr. Meadews, between. his 
teeth. 

“ Tt’s some love. affair, I'm thinking, she is 
quiet, and so silent amd queer; an’ it eam be 
ao good, or'she’d have told her mother,” and 
Mra. Meadows sniffed and wiped away two 
very real tears. with the corner of her bine 

ron. 

Phe result of her advice was. as follows :— 
John, who had been: in a bad huniour all the 
afternoon, knocked off at four o’cleek, put on 
his coat, lié his pipe, took a stout: stick in his 
hand, and set forth te:draw the weeds. 

For ‘a long. timte (maybe two honrs) his 
search was in vain, and he wasthinking that 
it was. a wild-goose ehase, and ne mistake, 
when Mary's laugh fell wpom his ear, He 
slipped cautiously along, and very shortly 
came upim the following pretty tableau— 
Mary his daughter, his' treasure, his ewe laaab, 
in the arms of Captain: Eliot! 

As John steod. and glared—yes, at that 
very montent+the’Captain, who wasavideritly 
taking leave of her, stooped and tenderly 
kissed her ! 

For about twenty seconds the worthy 
gardener stood unnoticed; and them an oath 
of his, loud aud expressive, caused. his pre- 
sence to be: known to the om ae 

Captain. Eliot started, and Mary gave a. lit- 
tle scream, as they reeognised! him, and he 
instantly advanced with long strides, and up- 
lifted stick, 

“Father! father!’ she cried, hastily 
placing herself between him and her lover. 
“ You have never besn angry with mein your 
life. Don't be angry now. TPhereis no harm. 
I was going. to'tel] you and mother soon. I 
was, indeed,’’ 

“ Hold: your tongne;.girl; it's not with you 
I have to deal, but with him. See here, sir, 
you have been making love to my daughter. 
You can't: deay' that, sines I've seen you kiss- 
ing her now with my own two eyes |’ 

Captain Eliot's face blamched to a deadly 
whiteness, bus He raustered up courage to 
stand his ground, and look the enraged piarrent 
in the faces 

“What do you meant by this secret leve- 
making, Captain Eliot? That’s what you have 
got to tell max, Do you mean to marry 
Mary?” 

To this question ensned a dead silence, and 
the girl looked! from oneto another with a face 
ry which every trace of colour had utterly 

“ Ave'yow desé,, sir?’ Do you meat to marry 


Mary?” 
‘“No;” hestammered. ‘ The truth is best. 
I do not menm to marry Mary!” 


“What! you dave: stad there and say so 
to my facé?” enied the: other, starting to- 
wards him, and speaking in a voice that was 
thick with passion. He would have struck 
the young man across the face only for Mary, 
who flung herself between them with a 
shriek, 

“Listen +0 me for a moment, ‘John 
Meadows, I’ve dene your danghter no harm. 
She is a vewy pustty girk; I admire her, I 
like her. Fvegiven her a: few kisses and a 
few trinkets; ane rote & 

me present, but: marry ™ f—neo ! 
It would neither do for Ker or ther me—we 
must marty in emr-own stations: She would 





be miserable as my wife, just like o. fish out 
of water, among strange people, strange man- 
ners—smong everything strasge. She’ marry 
some strapping young farmer and be happy. 
ierriage is serious; & little love:making is 
no harm—innoeent leve-making, I'l! bet 
you have done the same yourself, John!” 
concluded Max, with imeonesivable bravado. 

Mary meanwhile stands and looks a her 
idol as if she were stunned. She tries to speak, 
but cannot. articulate a sound. Finally she 
covered her face with her hands and leant 
agaimet » tree; thr her fingers we can see 
the tears ly trickling. 

What am awakening is here! what an awful 
awakening | 

“ Sir, you area cur /” shouted John, “and 
I’ve not near done with you yet, as you will 
find te your cost. Come along home, girl!” 
taking, his daughter roughly by the arm. 
‘* Wicked, shameless wench, that has brought 
-disgrace. upon an honesf name! A nice tale 
I have to tell thy mother!’” So saying Mr. 
Meadows went off the seene, dragging his 
weeping daughter after him, leaving her lover 
looking and feeling umpleasantly foolisl. 


EE 


CHAPTER V. 


Maxwstu's. uncle was a white-haired, stein, 
old man, who had strict puritanical ideas of 
morality, whe-raled his d nts with a rod 
of iron, and whose words had been as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians for many years. 

Maxwell hurried. home with what appetite 
he might. after John Meadows: had carried off 
his weeping daughter. 

Dish after dish was remeved—alimosé. un- 
tasted—and Mr. Eliot was astute enough to 
foresee that there was something in his com- 
p2nion’s mind—some disclosure of debts or 
difficulties, and he sat. calmly awaiting the 
announcement as he sipped. his wine—good 
sound port. 

No announcement was fortheoming from 
his. present companion, bat. one was made of 
another nature by the footman, who fiang 

m the door, and said,— 

‘« John Meadows, the gardener at The Place, 
is in the hall, sir, and his daughter. He asks 
to see you at.once, if convenient.’’ 

‘* Convenient!:”’ then catching sight of his 

nephew's guilty face he said, ‘Show him 
in.” 
! And in slouched big, grizzled, raw. boned 
John, hatin hand, with his daughter, whom 
he had forced to accompany, him; creeping 
timidly behind him, a handkerchief to her 
face, to hide her tears. 

** Come. here, gizl.!.and show your face if 
you can,” said; hes father, drawing her 
roughly forward. ‘ Mr: Bkot, sir, I’m a. poor 
man, and all l-hawe is my name, all the child 
I have: stands there, and. your nephew has 
ruined her.’’ 

The young man started to his feet, his face 
crimason, his hamd clenched, as if he would 
strike the old mam, 

‘‘Téis not true!” he eried ; hotly, ‘‘ I swear 
on my honour that it is. not true!” 

“One at a time,” said Mr. Eliot, sternly. 
He was as'austere & magistrate as ever sat on 
a bench. “State your complaint, John 
Meadows.” 

“T complain, that for the last six weelts 


like, and’ slips’ away from home every after- 
noon for two or three hours, and when asked 
where she has been gets red, and skys for a 
walk up the woods!’ My wife had her 
thoughts, so she bid me give a look round 
to-day, and ITcame upon your nephew in the 
beech 
T taxed Him, and‘ lie allowed he had 
given her presents and kisses, and she was 
pretty and that !. Would he marry her? Ob, 
no. Marriage was serious—this was only 
love. But I’m thinking it’s: a serious affair 


-for me and mine—and! I’m not mistaken if 


you.don’t-allow it.” 





‘* Now, Maxwell,” turning to his nephew, 


our girl Has’ beer fairly bewildered and silly | 





and lifting a thin white hand, ‘‘ what have you 
to say. Is it true that you made love to this 
girl?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ You kissed her—you met her day ‘after 
day in the woods—you gave her gifts? ” 

“Yes sir.” 

‘And yet you have no idea of anything 
more than amusing yourself?” 

There was a silence. Young. Eliot tried to 
speak, but under his uncle’s cold, cynical 
glance all words failed him. 

“ Come here, young woman, and’ let me look 
at you!’ he said to Mary, sternly. “ Take 
off that thing on your head that I may sea 
your face. Now look mein the eyes, and tell 
me—is this the first lover yow have ever 
had?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, in a hurried 
whisper. 

“Did you think he meant to marry yow? 
Come, don’t be afraid to speak the truth.” 

Mary glanced at her late lover as he stood 
by the table; he does not meet her looks, and 
she is silent. 

‘« Answer me,” persisted Mr. Eliot, sternly.’ 

She paused a moment and moistened her 
dry lips, arid drew im her breath with a strong 
effort at self-control, and then she said in a 
low voice,— 

‘“T know I am but an humble country girl, 
but I did think he meant that; I did, indeed,” 
and then dissolved in tears. 

At this expression Maxwell moved uneasily, 
and after a somewhat awful silence Mr. Eliot 
said, as if he was delivering judgment on tho 
bench,— 

‘Your expectation shall not be disap- 
pointed. He shall marry you!” 

“Uncle!” exclaimed the calprit, in a tone 
of horror. 

“Yes—marry youimmediately, Tl have 
no rascals in my family—no runsgates—no 
rakes.” 

“Hear me,” cried Maxwell, mpetuonsly. 
“T amused myself with a pretty peasant girl 
—I gave her a kiss or two; and, because her 
father comes here, as if heaven and earth had 
come together, you declare that I am to marry 
her. Just for a kiss/ Think for a moment 
of how wretched I shall be, mated to sn un- 
educated, low-lived woman— without one idea 
in common. Think of her among all our 
friends! Think of the figure she would cut in 
London! Imegine her among the country 
people here—a gardener’s daughter |” 

“JT imagine it all,” returned his uncle, 
briefly. 

‘* John Meadows is an ambitious old man,” 
continued Maxwell, hoarsely. ‘ This little 
seene'this afternoon gives him a grand oppor- 
tunity to marry his daughter to a gentleman, 


and better himself.”’ 


“ Maxwell! that is an ungenerous speech. 


: All Meadows wants to secure’is the girl s fair 


name. All I wantiis to'save yours!” 

“ Her good name, which shehasnever lost!” . 
said Max, passionately. 

“Pardon me. If she has been meeting you 
—a man in your station, for the last six weeks 
secretly—in her neighbours’ eyes: her nante_is 
blighted for life. I’m sorry for you, but you 
owe her this reparation. Your name shall re- 
place hers,” 

“Tt is also yours, sir; 
that I am your heir!"’ 

* Not legally, my good nephew. This pro- 
perty is not entailed. Cangort could.go'te John 
Meadows if I chose. It shall never go to a 
men who filches a girl of her reputation.. Mark 
that!’ 

‘* You think more of Meadows’ than you do 


and remember, 


; A ‘of me!” expostulated Maxwell, fiercely. 
wood, with his arm about Mary—kiss- |; 
ing her. 


“ The girl herself says she expected yow to 
marry her; you heard her!”’ 

During. this argument between uncle and 
nephew the two Meadows’ had: stood’ the 
silent spectators of the scene; and with what 
feelings, what tearing of her heart-strings, 
did Mary listen to her lover so vehemently 
repudiating: her and her love ! 

“Your ideae of honour are overstrained, 
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-@ stick or a stone, to be bartered and talked 
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uncle. Noone but yourself would say that 
because I had made love to a gardener’s 
daughter I was bound to marry her and 
raise her to my own rank; those kisses would 
indeed be dear./ Lots of fellows do the same. 
Any gentleman, as I understand the term, 
would be of my mind!” 

‘“Yoai have my answer—marry this girl, or 
never more be nephew of mine. If you leave 
_ ou leave me; the matter lies in your own 

ands |" 

“Mr. Eliot—sir,”’ broke in Mary, “ please 
don't say that. Don't force me on any man 
against his will.” 

“ Hold your tongue, girl,” said her father 
sternly, ‘‘ This is a matter between Mr. Eliot 
and me. Mr. Eliot is a true, honourable 
gentleman !”’ 

And John Meadows was certainly ambitious. 
Revenge of some sort on Maxwell was his 
sole aim in coming to the Park, but now an 
unexpected stroke of luck put the matter in 
another light. Mr. Eliot was a man of great 
determination. If he made his nephew marry 
Mary, [Mary should not be allowed to hang 
back; Mary ‘should marry, if he carried her 
to the altar himself—marry and! for ever after- 
wards bea lady. Yes; and roll in her carriage, 
and be mistress of Cangort Park ! 

With these fine thoughts running in his 
mind, no wonder John Meadows silenced his 
Gaughter’s pleading with almost savage 
ferocity. She did not know what was for her 
own benefit, and he did. He would act asa 
father should. 

** Another word,” ,he muitered, .‘‘and I'll 
throw you out into the gutter, and leave you 
there for life. Another whisper, and you never 
cross our door!” 

“Do you mean that if I don't marry this 
woman, uncle, you will disinherit me ?”’ said 
Maxwell, in a husky voice. 

‘* Yes, and cut off your allowance from to- 
day! I give you,” pointing to a marble clock 
on the chimney-piece, “just five minutes to 





‘make up your mind!” returned Mr. Eliot, 


whom resistance made furious. 

Before the five minutes were up Mary Max- 
well spoke. | 

“ But if J won't marry him, sir, what then? , 
And I won't!” she broke out passionately. 

‘* Hash, you fool, you are mad! ’’ said her 
father. 

“‘T’ve decided, uncle,’ said Max, at last, | 
** T'li—T’ll marry her, since you say I must.” | 

‘‘ That’s right; that’s as it should be, and ; 

ou are in love with her. She's a very beauti- | 
ul young woman,! It’s not such a hardship.” | 

“Hardship! Since I’m forced to marry her | 
i hate her; and I have conditions on my 
side. Uncle, you must be just. You have 
looked at everything from her point of view, 
now look at it from mine. How amI to bring 
a girl like that to the'!regiment among my 
think so 
fastidious?”’ And he laughed a laugh of , 
withering scorn. ‘If I marry her, and marry 
her I will—since I cannot go forth a beggar— | 
I shall leave her at the church-door, and never 


*That’s out of the question. That's folly, 
and worse.” 

“Those are my conditions,” repeated his 
nephew, doggedly. 

‘It’s ridiculous’; it’s begging the question.” 

“No, sir, it gives her what you are s0 
eager to endow her with, and that’s my name.” 
** Mr. Eliot,” broke in Mary, fiercely, ‘‘am I 


about like this to my face? Do you think I 
want to marry your nephew now? I'd rather 
go out and beg!” 

It was a curious sight to see these two 
young people who had been devoted lovers 
that very afternoon—yea, but four hours pre- 
viously—now thus fiercely;refusing to marry 
each other, and being impelled to a most 
distasteful alliance by two hard-hearted old 
men without a grain of romance. 

Mary despised and almost hated Maxwell ; 
her lover was. deceitful, base, scornful, and 


Mexwell was furious with Mary, as the 
direct cause of the whole row; and the idea 
of making her his wife was galland worm- 
wood to him now. 

**John Meadows, your daughter is under 
age," said the magistrate. ‘‘Is she to marry 
my nephew since he is willing or not?” 

“Marry him she shall, sir! " 

* And on his conditions?” 

** And on his conditions.” 

“Then the sooner it's all arranged: the 
better. I shall see to it myself—special 
license, private wedding, some church in 
Caversham. There now, John, that will do; 
take the girl home, You can come up and 
see me to-morrow.” 

And John and his daughter departed with- 
out another word—John, exalted to the 
height of bliss and literally treading on air. 
Mary had always looked a lady, and now 
she was going to be one in earnest; but Mary 
on her part walked by his side with a heart 
bowed down with despair. 

If this extraordinary betrothal came to 
anything, what a fate was in store for her— 


' bound to a man who did not want her, raised 


into a sphere for which she was not fit! This 
time but last evening she had been so inex- 
pressibly happy, and now wherever she looked 
she seemed tosee misery—misery—misery !|— 
the misery of losing a lover and gaining an un- 
welcome husband—to whom she was unwel- 
come, and by whom she was abhorred. 

She resolved to make a bold fight for free- 
dom yet; and with this intention in her 
mind mounted the stairs and shut herself up 
in her own little room at once, leaving John 
Meadows to break the delightful news to his 
wife in his own way. 

If Mary had had any hopes that her mother 
would have ranged her on her side they 
were bound to be ruthlessly dispelled. 

Jessie Meadows threw herself into the 
matter heart and soul, and was, if anything, 
more elated than her good man. 

The fact that the bridegroom did not want 
his bride weighed as nothing with them. 
Once their daughter was Mrs. Maxwell Eliot 
their happiness and hers would be complete. 
To think of their Mary being mistress of 


| Cangort Park! 


‘**Oh, if I live to see that wonderful day, 
dear John, 'tisall Iask!” said Mrs. Meadows. 

That Mary was reluctant to occupy such 
@ position was madness — insanity ! ~— 
might just as well refuse the Crown 0: 
England ! 

Poor Mary had no allies at home; on the 
contrary, two very sturdy opponents, who 
threatened, pleaded, py stormed, com- 
manded; and as the only other alternative, 
they said (bat did not mean), was that she was 
to be turned out of doors. 

Mary gave in, since tears in torrents, 

rayers on her bended knees, and pitiful pro- 

tions, made not the smallest effect upon 
these hearts of stone. But before she gave 
in she wrote a letter to Captain Maxwell 
Eliot, and posted it with her own hands, 
which letter ran as follows : 


‘‘ Dear Sim,—You do not wish to marry me, 
I do not wish to marry you. Why should we 
be forced to wed against our will? You are 
the person to put an end to it. I pray you to 
do so. Tell your uncle I am bitterly against 
it, and oblige your obedient servant, 
‘*‘ Mary Merapows.” 


To this Miss Meadows received a billet by 
hand in reply, left at the lodge by a smart 
servant with a cockade in his hat: 


“Dear Miss Meapows,—My uncle is 
resolved in the match, so is your father. I 
must stick to my bargain and hold you to 

ours. If I remain a bachelor I am a beggar.— 

ours obediently, 
*¢ Maxwett Exror.” | 


Two very choice specimens of love-letters, 
were they not? And yet, within twenty-four 





. her idol had been shattered to atoms! 


hours, the pair were doomed to stand at the 
altar together. 





ae, 
> 


CHAPTER VI. 


Was ever such a wedding seen? Only ty) 
carriages, and not a favour; it was more lik 
a funeral ! 

In the first brougham, Mr. Eliot, looking 
as grim as death, and his nephew, as if hs 
was en route to execution; in the seconj 
carriage, the Meadows’ family—Mr. and Mrs, 
John Meadows triumphant; Miss Meadows; 
in tears. 

Miss Meadows in a A say blue serge, ani 
black bonnet—her father and mother haj 
thrown out hints in favour of a white silk 
dress—yes, and veil, and orange blossoms! 
expense no object. It was not every day they 
had a child married to the heir of twelys 
thousand a-year, but their daughter put the 
idea from her with rage and fury. 

During the last few days she was wonder. 
fully changed—sharp, bitter and violent, instead 
of sweet and meek and gentle. The rain wa; 
coming down in a soft drizzling shower a 
the party drove up to the church, St. James's, 
Caversham. were no spectators—the 
clerk and the officiating curate were the only 
witnesses beyond the Eliote’ and Meadows 
themselves. 

Mr. Eliot marshalled his nephew to the 
altar, John Meadows followed with his mise. 
rable daughter. Mrs. Meadows brought up 
the rear alone. 

Very soon the service commenced, ani 
continued without interruption. Very soon 
Mary Meadows found a wedding-rirg placed 
on her reluctant finger by an equally reluctant 
hand. Very soon she found her name changed 
from Mary Meadows to Mary Eliot ! 

When the ceremony was over there wasa 
— pause, the clergyman closed the book, 
= stood in expectancy of the usual oscalta. 

ons. 

No one kissed any one. The bride was a 
lovely girl certainly, but pale as a ghost’; her 
bridegroom was a handsome young man, but 
he looked as glum as death ; he did not once 
glance at his wife, much less take his wife's 
hand, still less kiss her. His eyes were 
eagerly fixed upon the church door, as if he 
looked to it for immediate escape. 

It was the oddest marri the parson had 
ever seen ; the only who seemed pleased 
was the tall, -looking old countryman, 
who had given the girl away. He stood a little 
in the background now, with a triumphant 
smile on his face, and kept rubbing his horny 
hands nervously together. —- to say, 

white kid 


not one of the party sported gloves. 
The bride and groom did not leave the altar 


arm-in-arm even ; they with the others walked 
en masse to the vestry, and signed their 
names in solemn silence. 

‘* Maxwell Eliot,” in a bold, rather fierce. 
looking hand. 

“Mary Meadows,” in a trembling scrawl 
(though she could write capitally as a rule). 

Then came “ Benjamin Eliot’ and ‘John 
Meadows,” and the fees were paid, the book was 
locked away, and the ies left the church. 

On this occasion happy — occupied 
the same carriage, the others fo! go> ber 
other; and the happy couple never exchanged 
a single syllable as they drove to a quiet hotel 
where Mr. Eliot had insisted on having 5 
kind of breakfast, not so much to celebrate 
the occasicn as because they must all have 
something to eat before leaving Caversham. 

Maxwell sat far back in his corner, his arms 
folded, his hat over his brows, Mary shrauk 
well away into hers, and “ty her face well 
averted from her companion. In this pleasing 
style the newly-married ie drove along— 
only one incident worthy of remark. The bride, 
as if seized | by some happy after-thought, 
suddenly tore off hergloves, dragged off her 
brand-new wedding ring, and flung it out of 
the window into the mist and mud, 

To this performance the bridegroom did n0 
make the smallest objection. He looked out 
from under his hat-brim and laughed a short, 
disagreeable laugh. 

He was glad to seethe symbol of his slavery 
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t away—not that it did him much good! 
He was Laue for life— bound as long as he : 
lived to this pretty country girl by his side— | 
a charming creature to flirt with for a few , 
weeks, but to behis wife! A person without 
manners, breeding, or education, not to = 
of money, was frightful—and he had to 
thank his uncle for it. 

His uncle was a strait-laced, Quixotic, 
old fool, and it was partly the girl’s fault too. | 
Well, after this banquet—and his lip curled ! 
at the thought of the collation—after this 
wedding feast he would never see her again ' 
—not of his ewn account, at any rate! 

His iment was under orders for India, 
and he would not exchange, as had been his 
originalintention. Better to be baked on the ' 
plains of Hindostan than to be the laughing- 
stock of his comrades at home. 

Meanwhile there had been some conversa- 
tion among the elders as they drove along. 

“So that’s accomplished. You see I’ma 
man of my word, John Meadows !”’ said old 
Mr. Eliot. 

“ Aye, sir, that you be; it was all your do- 





ing, and thank you. I don’t su parson 
ever ‘tied up a couple that ki 

more. We sore work with Mary, had we 
not, Jess?” 


“Terrible |—terrible!” acquiesced Mrs. 
Meadows, ‘‘and only that it’s for my girl’s 
good—and good name—and that being so 
pretty, and so like a lady in her face, as you ' 
yourself, sir, may have remarked, I'd have 
gone against it. But being so young and 
comely, both of them, they can’t fail to take 
to each other, though they are so bitter now!” 

“We must get her educated, Mrs. Mea- 
dows,” said old Eliot. 

“Law, sir! Sure she’s had all that! She 
can read, and write, and cipher beautifully ; 
and her sewing’s ~ all you can imagine ! 
and ‘she has read half the books up at The | 
Place, too—poetry, romances, and the like.” 

‘* And that’s where she got her ideas of love 
from, no doubt. Girls of her station should | 
not read and romances, and get their 
heads filled with nonsense and high-flown ' 
ideas, And thanks to her readings, of course ! 
when she met my nephew in the woods, | 
instead of passing him by, and telling him to ' 
talk to those in his own station—and no good ' 
ever came of a man like him making love to 
& lass like her—she blushed and smiled, and 


! 
ed again it | 
| 
| 
{ 
‘ 


thought he was the hero of the story—the 
prince of the fairy tale, and swallowed down 
all he said, as if it was gospel/ As to read- 


ing, writing, and ciphering, Mrs. Eliot will re- 
quire to know a little more than that. She 
must learn to walk——” 

“ Gracious! ’’ interrupted Mrs. Meadows. 

“To walk like a lady, to hold herself up, to 
dance, to get in and out of a carriage, to speak 
French, to play the piano, and to ride on 
horseback, and to dress—but that, I expect, 
will come easy to her,’’ he added, with a cyni- 
cal smile, 

_ “Aye; but where's she to get all her teach- 
ing for them things, and she’s nearly eighteen 
years old?” 

“T’ll undertake that, my good Mrs. Mea. 
dows!” he answered, with a wave of his hand. 
“ Don’t be uneasy. Since I’ve been the means 
of my nephew marrying for the sake of 
honour, I shall take care that his wife does 
not make him ridiculous in society. She and 
he are young—plenty of time before them. 
He is going out to the East, as you probably 
know; he will be away a couple of years or so. 
When he comes back he will find that your 
daughter is fit for any society ; that is, if you 
leave the matter to me. She looks an intelli- 
gent girl, and there is something about her 
face that reminds me of someone. I can’t 
think who it is——”’ he concluded, as if talk- 
ing to himself. 

“T doubt if Mary will go to school,” said 
the old woman, nervously twisting her shawl. 
“She's got awfully headstrong the last few 
days; there’s a great change in her, sir.” 

“Oh! you leave her to me, and I'll manage 
her. When I can manage my nephew, I fancy 








I won’t have much trouble with his wife—and 
here we are at the Castle Inn.” 

The luncheon was such a feast as three of 
the party had never seen before. There was 
cold raised-pie, cold boar’s head, soup, 
salmon, lobster, salad, sweets and champagne, 
&e., &e. 

As the vine ee circulated, John Mea- 
ep who tas it, and mistook it for cider, 
said,— 

‘*No! no apple-juice, sir! I never could 
abide it. I was reared in a hop country.” 

“It’s not apple-juice, it’s grape-juice, John, 
but if you like beer, have your.own way,” 


| said his host. 


Mrs. Meadows sipped champagne as if it 
was medicine, and then found it much to her 
taste. 

Maxwell swallowed down two glasses, one 
‘after the other. ‘ 

The bride asked for water. She would not 
taste a morsel, but sat like a death’s head at 
the feast. 

Presently, old Mr. Eliot, whose heart had 
been warmed by “ Veuve Cliquot,” rose and 
proposed the health of the newly-married pair. 

John Meadows drunk off a tumbler of beer 
with great enthusiasm. His wife nodded and 
smiled, but otherwise no notice was taken of 
the toast. The bridegroom leant back in his 
chair, thrast his hands in his pockets, and 
stared at the ceiling, and made no attempt to 
any reply. 

And then an extraordinary thing happened — 
such an incident as I am sure never took place 
at any wedding breakfast before or since—the 
bride got up and made a speech ! 

She looked ghastly pale, but very deter- 
mined, as she slowly rose from her chair and 
leant her hand on the table. 

“Mr. Eliot,” she began, ‘‘ you have had 
your wll, and made your conditions. 
Father, you have had your will, and made 
your conditions. Captain Eliot, I don't say 
you have had your will, but you have 
made conditions—we part to-day for life. 
It’s my ‘turn to say what I wish now! I 
am, as you know, and’as you say, a common 
country girl; still I’m a human being, and I 
have my feelings. My father brought this on 
us (a sob), and there was nothing for it but 
you must marry me or lose your fortune, so 


' you would not let me off. Between you all, 


it’s hard on me. What do I gain—the name 
of Eliot? No, thank you! I throw it from 
me, just as I threw the wedding-ring into the 
mud,” holding out her bare hand. ‘There, 
you all see there’s no ring there; it’s in the 
street, under people’s feet,” 

“Sit down girl, sit down!’’ shouted her 
father. ‘‘She’s off her head, she’s demented.” 

“No, Iam not; and I've not said my say yet,” 

“ Imagine this woman for a wife,”’ groane 
Maxwell. ‘‘Imagine how she would pitch 
into me if she got the chance !"’ 

‘‘Father and mother, and Mr. Eliot, you 
know the deep pool in the woods where the 
dairymaid drowned hereelf? Well, if you 
ever call me by my name of Eliot—if you ever 
let any one know of the mockery that we went 
through to-day—if I ever find that anyone 
hears I am more to him,’’ pointing a trem- 
bling finger at her husband, ‘than the com- 
monest stranger he passes in the street, I 
take you all to witness that—that day I shall 
drown myself!” 

Her audience looked at her aghast. There 
was a wild expression on her face that cowed 
them, that made them believe her words, 
suchasthey were. She was nosimple'country 
girl in her teens ; she looked a des; erate crea- 
ture of say five-and-twenty. 

‘* As to him, I was a foo! and Jiked him— 
loved him, adored him—only a week ago. Now 
I despise him from the hottom of my soul. 
To be the wife of such a false-hearted wretch 
would be too great degradation. I go home, 
and go back to my work. I am _ what 
I’ve always been—just Mary the gardener's 
daughter. No one knows that Leven knew 
him. No one”—her words which had been, 
almost leaping over one another, so rapid, so 





feverish was her utterance, now came to an 
abrupt ending; she reeled, stretched out her 
a and fell forward on the table in a dead 
aint. 

Her mother rushed at her, her father lifted 
her up, they laid her on the sofa and un- 
fastened the neck of her dress. Mr. Eliot 
brought water from a finger glass, and dabbled 
her face with a serviette. John rushed for a 
glass of wine, which they tried vainly to force 
between her set teeth. 

“She is as mad as a hatter! ’’ muttered 
Captain Eliot to his uncle, in a low aside. 

*‘ Not she! her feelings were over wrought, 
and you can’t wonder. And it's all the 
romances she has been reading, and stuffing 
her head with.’ 

_ ‘*Romances have nothing to say to it,” re- 
joined his relative. ‘ All those notions are 
just the original ideas of her own heated 
brain—she hates menow like poison. I don’t 
see what has been gained by this morning's 


work, sir. I must say that I think you have 
put your hand toa very bad business, You have 
condemned me to celibacy for life. Though 


I did go through the marriage service this 
morning I shall to all intents, and; purposes, 
die an old bachelor like yourself.” 

‘* Hamph! It’s rather early to talk like that ! 
I must allow, though, that I never guessed the 
young woman had such a devil of a spirit, 
and—and such a tongue. However, she’ll 
come round, and meanwhile we will say 
nothing about it, but keep the whole affair as 
close as wax. The carriages are hired, and 
no one knows a single thing about this busi- 
ness but the Meadows’, ourselves, and the 
parson. That girl's ranting and raving was 
all to pay you off for the way you treated her. 
Before very long she herself will be the first 
to whisper in the village to her confidants, 
and they, of course, to theirs in turn, that she 
is the wife of a real gentleman—the wife of 
Captain Maxwell Eliot.” 

“Not she!—you mistake her. She has a 
strong will of her own, unless I am mistaken.’’ 

‘No, you will find I’m right, and it will all 
come round. I took to her the first day I saw 
her, for some reason I can’t explain. She has 
beautiful eyes, they——” 

‘Bah! My dear uncle, you are not going to 
tell me that they have made an impression on 
you—a man of your years!” 

‘‘And she is a beautiful girl. Believe me, 
Maxwell, that some day you will be proud of 
her. Yet——” 

‘‘I wash my hands of her, as I told you I 
would, from this time forth,” said the young 
man fiercely, ‘‘and I never thought it would be 
you, uncle, who would ruin my future life. It’s 
rather a dear price to pay for a few kisses.” 

“It's the price of honour, sir,” said his 
uncle, sternly. ‘ What right have you to 
make love to a girl, and steal her heart, and 
use her as a toy and amusement, and then 
fling it away.” 

**I don't seem to have much of her heart 
now,” said the other, bitterly. ‘ Well, there’s 
no use in our staying here, wecan dono good,” 
glancing at the inanimate figure on the sofa. 
‘Her people will bring her round, and we 
may as well leave them to themselves.’’ So 
saying, he took up his hat, and without a word 
or look to his father and mother-in-law, Cap- 
tain Eliot walked out of the room, and after 
a moment's delay his uncle followed him, 
leaving the wretched bride to the attentions 
of her parents. 

After a short time she recovered, sat up 
and looked about her; then she rose and 
pushed back her wet hair, tied on her bonnet, 
and by her mother’s commands swallowed a 
glass of wine, and taking her arm st ed 
down to the carriage, and was driven home. 
On the way home she never spoke but once, 
and that was to say, in a husky whisper,— 

“Father and mother, remember that I am 
just what I was before, only your daughter. 
If the other is forced on me—if the name is 
given to me—you know what I told you ?— 
the pond in the wocds.” 

(To be continued, } 
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WEDDING FAVOURS. 


“ My wedding dress!” eried Beauty ; 

‘* T fain. would have iti white, 

Like yonder little snowdrop 
That trembles:in the light ; 

Bat it must be of satin, 
With rich fold upon fold ; 

With jewels like the sunbeams, 
And fine lace: rare and old. 


«And I must havea palace, 

And carpets of rich dyes, 

Because I wed for money— 
A willing stcrifice ! 

Then I must give great dinners, 
To pass the time’ away ; 

My heart will be so heavy, 
That might be glad and gay. 


‘‘ Bring forth no orange blossoms, 
From balmy southern groves, 
To bind about my forehead ; 
Sach suit the bride who. loves ; 
And showers of rice, and blessings, 
All these you may withhold ; 
He'll be content. with beauty ; 
I'll try to be with gold.” 
“ My wedding dress,” cries Daisy, 
“ L fain would have it white, 
Like yonder spotless lity, 
That blossoms in the light. 
Pare white! but oh! I care not 
What may the fabric be ; 
Lawn, draped about my fond heart, 
Is good enough for me. 


« And I shall have a cot 

With roses round the door; 
Perhaps without a carpet 

To hide the white pine floor ; 
Bat we shall be so happy, 

The bridegroom, as Bw know, 
And I—his chosen darling— 

We love each other so! 


“‘ No silken robes—no jewela— 

Will he. unto me bring, 

Except one precious circlet— 
A golden wedding ring, 

Though we may have few dainties 
Upon our table faix, 

Dear love will daily sweeten 
The simple viands. there.” 


Oh ! love, sweet love, there’s nothing 
In all the world beside 
So blessed for the bridegroom, 
So blessed for the bride! 
When they can say, ‘* We eare not 
Tf winds blow high or low; 
With us it’s sunshine always, 
We love each other so.” 








BOUND NOT TO MARRY. 
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CHAPTER VI.—(Continued.) 


Her air of deference to this other man, 
and of confidence in him, rouses the Count’s 
anger, and he is like a child im his suspicious 
and outspoken jealousy. 

“* Why do you turn to him? What is he to 
you? Why do you not speak to me?” he 
demands, almost fiercely. 

But Eleanor has seen too much of him to 
be seriously annoyed, and she says, im- 
patiently,— 

“You are as ridiculous as ever, Count di 
Talmino. Why should I speak to you in pre- 
lexmnee to anyone else? Iam my own mis- 
ress.’ 


‘Ah, yes! and may master!’ he assents, 
with a serio-sentimental expression, as he 
presses his hand upon his heart. 

But Eleanor by this time has risen, is 
talking in a low tone to Hughes; and he, 
having answered her, pays the waiter, and 
walks out with her by his side, the Count and 
Florry Trefusis following. 


The Count is not interested in. Florry, but 
he is determined not. to lose sight of Eleanor 
until he knews where she is at present staying ;, 
and as he cannot walk by her side. without 
| making a seene, he contents himself for the 
} moment with asking Florry every imaginable. 
question about Eleanor,and.the length of time 
she has known her. 

These questions and answers sustain a good. 
many interruptions, for they pause 
shop windows, and finally turn into am 
— coleur shop where Florry has much, to 

wy. ; 

On one or two difficult points she appealsto 
Mr. Hughes, whereupon the Count seizes the 
opportunity to cross-question, Eleanor, who is 
just a little afraid of fim. 

‘* Who is that man.?”’ he demands, indiea- 
ting the artist. 

“He is a friend of mine,” is the answer, 
followed by her protest, ‘but you have no 
right to question me like this!” 

“Right! I will make to myself a right!” 
he retorts, working himself into passion, 
and she, afraid of his jealous outbursts, 
hastens to soothe him by saying,— 

“He isan artist. He saved my life a few 
days ago when I was drowning.” 

** Saved your life! Why Fr you not say so 
when I nearly quarrel with the man because 
that he looks at you and you. look at him!” 
he exclaims, angrily. ‘I must thank him, 
But how did it occur ?’’ 

“Don’t do anything of the kind. Why 
should you thank him? I was swimming, 
and was caught in a stroug current. But do 
you go to London to-night?” 

‘*'No, my dear; I. am not going to London 
to-night, nor to-morrow, nor the day after 
that. Now I have found you again I mean to 
7 siege to your heart till it must capitu- 

ate.” 

“Tf you had any pride you would take no 
for an answer,” retorts Eleanor, angrily. 

‘‘But I have no pride where you are con- 
cerned, my dear,” returns the Count, earnestly, 
‘‘and my self-respect forbids me to believe 
that I can fail in getting what I have set. my- 
self to win.” A 

Eleanor felt at first too angry to make a) 
reply to this, but the Count’s smile w 
followed her silence seemed to be, full of 
triumph as though he thought he had almost: 
convinced her that he should win,. and she 
says hastily,— 

“Tam bound not to marry. I should bere- 
duced to beggary if I were todo so. Now will 
you go away!” 

‘“‘No, I will not go away,” says the Count, 
ina ea Ok dogged manner, which he had 
observed in Englishmen, and thought it well 
sometimes to copy. ‘It is nof, your money, 
it. is you that I want!” 

“Then you will not get me!” retorts 
Eleanor, driven into seeming rudeness by his 
persistence. 

She turns away from him as she says this, 
hoping he will go; but the Count is quite vn- 
ruffled, and is not thus to be shaken off or 
driven away. 

He firmly believes that any great thing he 
desires will come to the man who can wait for 
it, and he is resolved to wait. 

So, though Eleanor keeps near Mr. Hughes, 
and talks to him, and pays no further heed to 
the Count, he continues one of the party ; and 
when the girls say that it is nearly time for 
them to return to Dovercourt, he expresses 
his intention of accom ing them. 

Eleanor involuntarily turns, but without a 
word to Mr. Hughes, as shehears this, and he 
*says promptly, though in a low tone,— 

‘*T will go with you also, but I must.call at 
my hotel to pay my bill and give orders about 
my luggage. I will join you at the steamboat, 
in a few minutes.” 

Then they separate, and Eleanor and Florry, 
with the Count di Talmino, saunter slowly 
along, and at length step upon the steamer. 
But time passes; the bell is hy the steam 
whistle is sounded, and still Jack Hughes does 
not come, 





—— 


Eleanor, who is looking for him, knows. not 
what:to do. 

She scancely likes to insist upon getting off 
the steamer and allow it to go without, them 
beeause the truant does. not come, and of 
course she does. not know what efforts Jack 
ha at this very moment making: to reach her 

time. 


While she hesitates, however, the oppor- 
pes is lost ; the ropes are thrown off, the 
p es nevolve, and they have started for 
Harwich, when Jack Hughes comes. in sight 
of the river, though Eleanor herself cannot 
see him. 

For a few seconds.he stands and hesitates ; 
matters of i rtance kad detained him at 


the hotel, and it is to his interest to 
go at once to a pe attend to: certain 





| business. concerning which two telegrams had 


been waiting for him. But. the knowledge that 
the handsome Kalian is with Eleanor,.and the 
remembrance that.she had:appealed to himself 
to protect her, produces a state of feeling 
which is not amenable to reason; and with a 
muttered assurance that he will. pet be out- 
witted by any foreigner in this manner, he 
hastens to the railway station, where he gets 
a train which will, he calculates, enable him 
to. be onthe pier at Harwich before the Ips- 
wich: boat arrives. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
ELEANOR’S DAY-DREAMS. 


“An! you are a veritable Jack-in-the- 
box!” is an exclamation that falls on the 
ears of Eleanor Rosevear, and makes her 
look up quickly, so. quickly, that a rosy flush 
suffuses Ce pale face, and the expression of 
proud reserve, not untinged with sadness, 
i the time she 
left. Ipswich, disappears as if by magic, and 
a bright smile of welcome beams in its place. 

“ How did you get here?”’ she asks, walk- 
ing close by the side of Jack Hughes, as 
though she in a messure belonged to him. 

‘5 came by @ very prosaic train,” he 
replies, with more earnestmess. than seems 
adtogether necessary. “I was detained 
longer than I expected, and the boat: had left 
the pier when I came in sight. of the river, 
but I fortunately canght the train ; 5 suppose 
you thought 1 was not-coming.” 


Eleanor, in a tone of self-reproach ; “and we 
ought to have had patience and let the boat go; 
but I was told we should have a long time to 
wait for another boat, and I didn’t know 

whilst I was hesitating we 
started ; but though it. seems selfish to say so, 
I am very glad that you followed us.” 

“So am I,” he answers. 

Then, a second or two later, he asks,— 

“What are yor going to do with that 
Italian ?”’ 

“Tam not going to do anything with him,” 
she replies, prouc ly. “In truth I am afraid 
of him; heisa: v good natured man, very 
kind. 3 monn ng od his light, he 
is a perfect man ; t his tem is: 

ph -memener sh and FE have Neeerd 
that he would as soon prt a knife into any- 
one that displeased him as you or I. would 
pass without recognition an acquaintance who 
had offended us.” 

“ What a very comfortable man to know,” 
‘observes, Hughes, with an ironical laugh. 

“ And what a very pleasant man to marry,” 
| retnens Eleanor, with another laugh. 
“ I » 


The word acts like a stab from a sharp- 
edged blade upon Hughes; it breaks through 
his armour 0 — and he repeats the 
word, asking angrily,— 

“Tg there soy probability of your marrying 
him?” 

“No, none whatever,” she replies, slowly ; 
“ though he is the only disinterested admirer 
I have ever had.”’ 





Are you two people talking of me?” here 





“No, I knew you meant to come,” replies: 
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n suspicious eyes, 
a Why should wetalk about you?” demands. 
Eleanor, angrily, ; 

«“] believe you were talking of me,’’ per- 
sists the Italian. ‘‘What did you say? I 
want to know.” 

“J should think ke wanted a lesson im good 
manners,” growlé Hughes, in a low tone, 
and Eleanor, whofears a sceneand a down- 
right quarrel between, the two men, hastens 
to say, with impatient. disdain,— . 

“ Really, Count, you become more tiresome 





every time I sea you; you behave. like a | 


spoilt child instead of like a grown-up.man, 
a you forget. that we are mot children 
also.” - 
The xeprool is received with more humility 
than Hughes would have thought possible, 
for he does not understand the Halian’s mer- 
curial, passionate, simple character, and he 
is not a littla surppised,to see the Count give 
his shoulders;a deprecatory shrug and turn 
to Florry Txefuais, saying, in a tone which 
asked for sympat hy,— 

“ This is the way she always sits upon me. 
I cannot ask a question but I am what you 
would call snubke@,”’ 


| tecomi 





Flory laughs, aad.xeterta, 

‘You. didn’t, seem to, mind if very much ; 
perhaps that is the reason. Miss Rosevear 
speaks, to you. ag she dogs.” 

“Ah! you think so?” he asks, and he 
smiles in sueh;a faseinating manner upon 
Florry, that her, susceptible heart is in imme- 
diate danger. 

“Yes; she would not willingly hurt the 
feclings of anyene,’’ responds Florry, while 
her own cheeks flush and her black eyes 
glow with)... tender light that wonld be 
dangerous. to, the peace of mind of some 
men. ‘‘And,then,’”’ she continues, “ you ask 
such strange, straightforward questions, that 
people are apt, to, think you mean to be rude.”’ 

“Ah! you shell teach me how to speak,” 
the Count;xeplias ; “I will be taught-of you, 
then I shall not. be rude,”’ 

Florry looks at him sharply. 

She hasa suspiction that he is laughing at 

her, but -he laughsilightly in @ natural good- 
natured way, and she takes it for granted 
that he means what he says—means it for 
the moment) ati any rate. 
*,*T shall not have an opportunity for teach- 
ing you,” she;isays, with her sweetest smile. 
wy am staying with Miss Resevear at Dover- 
cours.’ 

* Ah, then: T.shall see- much of you, for I 
also shall beat: Dovercourt,” he says, with a 
smile that has in it an expression of good- 


humoured defiance, ‘and I am an apt pupil | 


as you will find, Mees—Mees --—” 


He pauses for her-to fll up thename which | 
He | 


he has heard: but once, and forgotten. 
has heard her addgessed as ‘“ Florence,” and 
‘“Florry” by Eleanor, but instinch warns 
him not to follow the lady's example in this 
respect. 
All his life:he has been acenstomed toad mi- 
ration, and FPlorry’s eyes imply so much 
possible adoration, that he feels it desirable 
to practise great predence. 

‘My name is Trefusis,”’ she says with a 
ee ow - of the eyelids. 

% iw” he repeats, “a pretty name. 
You would not like:to change ine? sf 

“Girls generally do change their names,” 
asserts 


—— 


' matter op fer the, presents. 


' altogether part: with him, and she said despe- 


are fixed jealously apom Bleanor, who, with'though she had not perceived it she 


her companion, is some short distance in ad- | says,— 


“Mrs. Pritchard also will be very glad to 


Vange.. 
He believes. that they are intentionally see you; she has been left, all alone to-day. 


out, of earshet, and he is impatient Why, there che is on the rocks. I wonder if I 


with Florry for taking sueh short. steps, and can attract her attention? ” 


thus making it impossible for him—withoat | 
deserting her—to keep close to the others. 

‘Whe is that man?” he asks, jealously | 
pointing to Hughes. 


“TI will go toher,” says Hughes, laconi- 


cally. 


And he goes, showing no great haste about 


it; and he stands and talks with Mrs. Pritchard 


den't know, I never saw bim before to- ' ima leisurely kind of way, as though he took 
day,” answers Florry. ‘' But Miss Rosevear it for granted that Hleanor would go. to her 


seems to know him very well.” 
“ Yes; too well,’ growls the Italian. 
Then, in a cleaser tone, he inquires,— 
** Has. she known hima jong?” 


| house without waiting for him. 


And so she would do, but for that objection- 


able Count, 


‘He, however, steps to her side the moment 


“T cannot tell you; she never spoke of him ' Hughes leaves it, and begins to talk in an 


me: bed eee ee 


here yesterday,’’ impsssioned style peculiar to himself, but in 


reaponds, ina tone which shows she is | s0 doing on the present occasion he irritates 


becoming impatient. 


| Eleanor beyond expression ;, and she, answers 


And he shrugs hie shoulders and gives the | him so sharply, that when Hughes returns 


| with the widow, the Count shakes hands with 


They have rounded the point by the break- | Mre. Pritchard, and for the rest.of the walk 
keeps close to he? side, as though he thought 
it the safest place under the circumstances. 


water, and they seem come in sight of Hlea- 
nor’s house. i 
Plorry points. ib oat to her companion, and 


he looks at is intently, determinad to know it 


At the door of her house Eleanor pauses, and 


extending her hand to Hughes says,— 


‘Good-bye, ‘Mr. Hughes; we shall, T hope, 


again. 
He has quite made up his mind to enter see you and Mr. Rowe this evening.” 


the house without invitation if Mr. Hughes | 
goes. in with the ladies. And Eleanor. 


Then sheturns to say good-bye to the Count, 


, who bet he lingers, as thoughjhe, too, were cxpecting 


knows the eharacter of her importunate | an invitation, and she, feeling that he must 
suitor, is well aware thatnothing but physical | revurn to Ipswich, and therefore cannot come, 
force, under such circumstances, would keep, says earelessly,— 


him out of it, 
Therefore, on approaching her own house, 
she says, in a diffident tome, to her com- 


panion,—- 

“I hope you won't feeb offended, or think 
me ungrateful, Mr. if I don’t ask you 
to come im with us; if Edowe; Count di Talminc 
will. eame too: and ence inside the doors, I 
shall never get rid of him.’’ 

‘¢ Certainly I shall not come in,” is the res. 
ponse. ‘I must go and make my peace with 
Rowe for using him so shabbily; and I shall 
take - old quarters, but I may have to 
go to London to-morrow.” 

Eleanor would:have liked ‘to ask if he would 
return from London, but this:she dared not 
do. And yet she felt as though she could not 


rately, doubting meanwhile the wisdem of her 
words,— 

‘* Will you.come im thie: evening and bring 
your friend with you, fora little music? Miss 
Trefusis plays beantifnlly.” 

‘7 shall have great pleasure in coming’; so, 
no doubt, will Rawe have,” is the answer. 





Plorry, witha simper. “So it doesn’t . 


much matter what name a girl has until she 


masrried.” 
“ Aly! there is something in that,” he re- 
. nds, a8 though ske had given expression to 
somemnew idea. 


Then, after a slight pomse, as though he 


thought! they;had ued this subject qnite 
long enough, he as 
“Ts it still far to Dovereourt?” 


‘Mo, not: far; we have come the longest 
way,” she: replies, ‘but it is: very pleasant 


round: here by: the sea; dem't you think so, 


He answers in the affirmative, but his eyes 


‘* By- the- way, did you get your drawing-lesson 
yesterday ?” 

“ Yes—or rather, I endured a pretty sharp 
criticiena, until I explained that I never in- 
senda or even wished to adopt arf as @ pro- 

ession.”’ 





|  Sesrcely hae she uttered these words, than 

' she wonders what she can have said, for a 

| sudden change comes over Hughes. 

| His face hardens, and aset.expression, stern 
and unyielding, ers upon it. 

| Her first impnise isto ask,— 

| « What have I said?” 

| Brat she remembers that their acquaintance 

| is but a matter ef days, and a woman cannot 

always ask such a.questionoef one whom she 

has known fer yearns; so she stifles the incli- 

' nation, thinking he had better misunderstand 
her, than imagine she is trying to assume a 

' familiarity that does not readly exist. 

It is impossible for Eleanor to understand 
how or ~w>= it is, but she has been dimly 
const,..., wht their short acquaint- 
| amee, that Mr. Hnghes: haa been reserved, and 

has given himself airs of superiority as thongh 
' the social rank were upon his side and not 

hers. 

This has not heen aggress: 
but still Eleaner has felt it. 


ively fi 
eat nar abe 


cannot help wondering what be can mean by 
his evident disapprovalof what she must have 


; 





' said to his friend. 
‘he decides to ignore his anger, and, as 


“Tt is useless to invite you to coma in for a 


‘little music this evening, Count di Tal- 
mino.” 


“« Why is it useless?” he asks. 
*Beoause you cannot come. You are not 


staying in this. place,” she replies. 


“But I intend to stay in this place, and I 


will come,” he answers with a smile that 
shows the whole of his white teeth; a smile 
that is almost triumphant. 


‘* My dear creature ! you do not get rid of 


me so easily,’’ he exclaims, with a laugh that 
has an under-current of anger in it, 
come by all means, and I will sing—we 
Italians can sing.’ 


“TI will 


“Yes, you can sing, Count, and Miss 


Trefusis will no doubt like to hear you.” 


Then Eleanor bows and goes into the house, 


leaving her friend and Mrs. Pritchard to 
follow her. 


She does not linger downstairs, she wishes 


to be alone, and she te!ls her maid, who meets 
her in the hall, to bring her a enp- of fea, and 
to see she is not: disturbed ; then she shuts 
herself in her own room and sits down by the 
window, 
sea. 


which commands a view oi tho 


The sea is calm, and the shore-line, withouf 


being positively tame, is altogether lacking 
in the picturesque grandeur of the Cornish 
coast. 


She sighs aa she thinks of the difference, 
and ‘yet she has nodesire to go back to Darrel 
Court, and revive all the painful associations 
connected with it, 

This afternoon she wonders what has come 
over herself, and yet she knows, 

Had she ever before felt the power of love 
the sensation might not have been so novel ; 
and had she not been so bound by cireum- 
stances, she might have hailed it with more. 
detight than she at present experiences. 

But she is bound not to marry; and the 
penalty of so doing will be the loss of her 

income, 

Then, again, though she reluetantly admits 
to her own heart that sheis beginning to care 
more for Mr. Hughes than is altogether good 
for her peace of mind, she cannot flatter her- 
self that he altogether reciprocates the senti- 
ment. 

Sometimes she almost feels sure that he 
likes her ; at other times she is equally con- 
vinced that her presence is positivery distaste- 
ful to bim. 

And yet the glance from his eyes when 
they met so unexpectedly that morning at 
Ipswich—the delicious thrill of happiness 
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that shot through her heart when he came 
forward 80 eagerly to take her hand—all 
coms freshly back to her again now, and she 
closes her eyes and whispers low, like the 
sighing of the wind,— 

“He must love me a little; he was off his 
guard, and he showed his feelings before he 
had time to think of some reason that should 
make him hide thom. And then, again, he 
was so angry with the Count for joining us, 
and he threw over everything to come from 
Ipswich with us. Yes, he must have some 
regard for me, and yet my instinct tells me 
that he is prejudiced against me. I wonder 
who has done it? I wonder if he knows any 
of the Darrels? I remember ‘that he seemed 
very much interested when I talked about my 
owa affairs, and about Mr. Merton, this morn- 
ing, and he appeared rather annoyed at the 
manuer in which I spoke of Hugh Darrel. 
Porhaps he is a friend of his; it would be 
= singular if it is so.” 

_She ponders over this possible phase of the 
sifaation, and decides at length that it would 
be most improbable that he should know the 
Darrels; and just as she comes to this con- 
clusion, Mitcham, her maid, appears with the 
much-desired tea. 

** Where are the ladies ?” asks Eleanor. 

“ They are gone to their own rooms, miss, 
and there's tea going up to them,” is the 
reply. ‘‘Ishouldn’t have kept you so long, 
but that stupid cook had let all the fires goout, 
and there wasn't a drop of hot water; but 
that's like these common folks, the less they 
have to do the less they do. There was no 
pudding for our dinner to-day, though she 
knows that I always like one.”’ 

The young lady takes no notice of the 
complaint about the pudding; she knows 
that the maid has her good points, but she 
requires to be pulled up occasionally with a 
strong hand, and the remark about the cook 
makes Eleanor ask, — 

‘‘And what have you been doing to-day, 
Mitcham?” 

‘‘ Well, miss, I didn't feel quite the thing 
this ha pom so I took a walk,” is the self- 
satisfied reply. 

“And what about my white dress? Is it 
ready to wear?” asks the lady, quietly. 

“No, miss, I havn't touched it; I don't 
think it's good enough for you any longer.” 

‘TI think it is quite good enough, and I 
wish it to be done to day,’”’ is the evenly 
uttered, but authoritative, remark; “so you 
had better get about it at once.” 

Whereupon Mitcham leaves the room in 
anything but an amiable temper. 

If Eleanor would allow her to have her 
own way the woman would soon be mistress 
of the household, and would regulate the 
young lady’s expenditure, particularly in the 
way of dress—the limit, if there were a limit, 
being on anything but the side of economy. 

The reason for this is that all the discarded 
garments when done with had hitherto fallen 
to the servant, who has begun to regard them 
as her perquisites. 

Left again to herself, Eleanor falls into a 
dreamy mood, in which she builds many 
airy castles that are as bright and unsub- 
stantial as the sunshine, that is still powerful 
enough to make some kind of shade not alto- 
gether unwelcome. 

She knows that they are dream-castles that 
she is building. 

Castles are not built—even in dreams— 
without gold, and all her dreams pre-suppose 
that she, or the man who rules her destiny, is 
possessed of enough of the glittering metal 
to go where they like and do what they like. 

A wide supposition, but oh! what happi- 
ness may not be enjoyed by two human beings 
whose tastes and feelings are in unison, and 
whose hearts are one, provided first of all 
that they have good health, and next that 
their pockets are well lined with gold! 

And thus she dreams away the hours, her 
eyes now and again dwelling on the peaceful 
prospect before her. - 

Far in the distance, between herself and 


the horizon, white winged ships go their 
respective course, north or south, and large 
steamships come in sight, though they kee 

far away from land, and fishing craft an 

smaller steamers and ships make for the mouth 
of the river, which lies away to her left; 
that river, which in its anger at being 
absorbed into the sea, had nearly carried her 
down into its depths to walk this world no 


more, 

Suddenly her heart leaps and _her fair pale 
face flushes with excitement. 

“What has so agitated her?” a looker-on 
might ask, and would find no answer to his 
question, for he would see nothing singular in 
the meeting of two men, far off on the sandy 
shore. 

Nor, probably does Eleanor see anything 
strange in the meeting, but she recognizes 
ore of the two men, far away as he is; and 
for evermore from the —— of this day, 
shall the sight of that man and the tones of 
his voice have power to make her heart beat 
and her pulses throb, whatsoever barrier may 
be between them. 

The two men, far away, stand and talk, 
then walk along by the water's edge, side by 
side, until the high ground hides them from 
her view, and then Eleanor rouses herself, 
and, half afraid and half ashamed of her emo- 
tion, she takes herself to task, while her eyes 
unconsciously wander over the green lawn 
= lies before her house on the top of the 


Ss. 

Then, her dream is disturbed, for she sees 
before her the {Count di Talmino, intently 
staring at her window and scanning her face, 
while she, all unconscious of his jealous gaze 
has been thinking of another. 

To mutter an exclamation of annoyance 
and turn away, is but natural; but the m 
spell that was upon her is broken, and discord 
has stolen into strain that made music in 
her heart. 


_ 


OHAPTER VIII. 

THE COUNT MAKES HIMSELF OBJECTIONABLE. 

Exeanor's guests arrived as invited, but a 
change had come over the whol: of them. 

How they =e it will for ever remain 
a mystery to the lady most curious upon the 
subject, but all three gentlemen appeared in 
orthodox evening dress. 

To Mr. Rowe, who was the most changed 
in appearance of any, by the fashionably made 
garments, the metamorphose would not have 
seemed difficult, for few men, who ever go 
into society, would think of travelling without 
a dress suit packed in some corner of his port- 
manteau. 

And though Mr. Hughes had taken all his 
luggage to Ipswich, he had, it was to be pre- 
sumed, given orders for its speedy transit to 
Dovercourt, and the boxes might have just 
returned in tims for him to avail himself of 
their contents; but the Count’s costume was 
the great mystery. 

His swallow-tail coat was of a much newer 
cut than that of either of his companions, 
Diamond studs glittered in the front of his 
spotless shirt, and everything about him, 
from his bright dress boots to the careful: ar- 
rangement of his hair, bespoke time and a 
liberal attention to the toilette. 

In answer to a kind enquiry made by Mrs. 
Pritchard, the Count said he was at present 
staying at the Oliff Hotel, but not a word was 
uttered about the luggage which must have 
turned up from some place. 

Eleanor wore a dress that was trying even 
to, her complexion. A gown of white Surah 


‘silk trimmed with gok lace, her ornaments 


also being of old 

Fiorry’s dress was of soft, pale, Indian 
muslin, relieved by bunches of clove-carna- 
tions at the throat and in her hair. 

While Mrs. Pritchard wore black, as was 
usual to her; but black, so rich and glitter- 
ing, that it could not be called actual mourn- 





~~ 
e least recognisable of the whole party 





was Charlie Rowe; and Florry, who now rg. 
membered to have met him at a reception jn 
the house of a celebrated artist, in Eoalen 
at once recalled this circumstance to hij 
memory. 

‘* Yes, I knew I had seen you at the Stan. 
leys’ the moment you came into the room the 
other day,’ he says quietly, “ t ih I had 
forgotten your name: and I was ‘rather curi. 
ous to ask what had become of your friend, 
Miss Tracy. She wasa a one irl.” 

“Yes, so some ple thought,” Forry 
answers, coldly. ‘‘ But I don’t know what 
has become of her ; she is painting ‘as usual, 
Isuppose. She made art a profession, you 
know, while I was only an amateur; now, I 
must follow her example. Eleanor and } 
went to Ipswich to-day to buy paints and 
canvas, and there we met Count di Talmino; 
do you know him ?"’ ; 

Rowe answers in the negative, and looks 
steadily at the Italian, who is having some 
difference of opinion with Miss Rosevear. 

The cessation of voices makes the Count 
look round suspiciously, and meeting Rowe's 
one fixed y upon him, he asks, haugh. 
tily,— 

“Dia ou speak to me, sir?”’ 

‘‘ No,” is the quiet answer. 

But Rowe does not turn away in confusion, 
as nine persons out of ten would do. 

‘** Then you were speaking of me?’’ asserts 
the Italian excitedly. 

“ Yes, Count; I asked Mr. Rowe if he had 
met you before,” hastily volanteers Florry, 
fearing that there may be something of a 
scene. 

‘Oh! is that all? then you look at me so 
steadily because you will try to remember 
me?” he asks with a winning smile. 

He changes more rapidly than the weather 
on a day in April, and only those who know 
him well, and who pay no heed to his little 
peculiarities, get on with him easily, 

‘No, I was not trying to remember where 
I had seen you, but I was thinking what a 
splendid brigand you would make—on canvas, 
of course—if I could only paint you from 
memory,” rw Rowe, coolly. 

“Oh! is that why you look at me? M 
dear fellow, I will be your model; nothing 
should like better. You shall paint me with 
my captives about me—this fair lady among 
the number.” 2 

And the Count, as he says this, waves his 
hand so that it nearly touches Eleanor. 

‘* Oh dear no!” she exclaims, with a sunny 
laugh, but with decision. “I will not sup 
myself any man’s captive, still less should I 
like other people to think anything so absurd, 
and Mr. Rowe is a landscape, and not a figure 
painter.” 

“T paint figares as well as fields,” retorts 
the young artist, ‘though Hughes beats me 
at both; so you had better sit to him, Miss 
Rosevear.”’ : 

Charlie says this with malicious intent, and 
is rewarded for his audacity by seeing Elea- 
nor's pale face flush as with a crimson tide, 
which dyes even her white throat and her 
half-revealed bust. 

But his triumph is dearly purchased. If 
ever he had had the ghost of a chance of win- 
ning Eleanor’s love, te has forfeited it now. 

He had been jealous and angry ever since 
Hughes returned to Dovercourt, two or three 
hours ago. Bets 

Not that he was sorry to see his friend 
again and to have a prospect of his future 
companionship; far from it. But when he 
heard—as he subsequently did hear—that 
Hughes had come back because Eleanor had 
asked him to do so, and that he meant to re- 
main to guard her from the Italian Count 
who was a persistent, though rejected suitor, 
Rowe's ill humour was vented upon his friend, 
and his pathies went out to the Count, 
whom he felt to be a companion in misfor- 
tune. He was annoyed with Eleanor, 
and he mentally called her a flirt, though he 
had not the least ground for accusing her of 





flirtation with himself. 
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Mrs. Pritchard, as usual, comes to Eleanor’s 

scue. 
i She has been standing some distance apart 
from the others, talking to Hughes; but ob- 
serving Eleanor’s evident confusion she 
turns to her companion, and says, in a low 
to! BS 

rr wish you would play or sing something 
to set them going; that Italian is sure to 


quarrel with somebody if he has the 


chance. 
Then she leads the way to the piano, and 

Hughes reluctantly follows her. - 

6 does not care about singing to order, nor 
does he like to sing for the purpose of silenc- 
ing other voices, but he has the consciousness 
—not altogether an unpleasant one—of being 
the object of intense envy to the two men 
present ; and though he is by no means assured 
that he is ® person to be envied, he would 
scarcely be human if he did not tacitly accept 
the position so grudgingly accorded him. 

So, aftera momentary hesitation, he seated 
himself at the piano, struck a few chords, and 
then began to sing an Italian song that 
during the previous season had been a 
favourite with one of the first tenor singers of 
the day. 

The .song acts upon the Count di Tal- 
minoas @ red flag is supposed to influence a 
previously aggressive bull. 

. He starts forward a step or two, shakes him- 
self violently ; his face flushes, the thick veins 
in his neck stand out like thick cords, his eyes 
are dilated , his nostrils are distended, and he 
looks for the moment capable of any wild deed 
of vengeance, 

Rowe, who is standing close by the Count, 
instinctively puts himself in his way, so that 
Hughes may not be assaulted without warning ; 
but the Italian has no intention of resorting 
to violence in the presence of ladies, and he 
restrains himself until the first verse of the 
song is finished ; then he bursts forth with the 
thundering demand,— 

“ What you mean, sir, by singing my song ? 
and in my own language, You do it on purpose 
to make me what you call mad!” 

Hughes wheels round on his music-stool as 
soon as he realizes that this question is ad- 
dressed to himself, and looking at the Count 
in momentary amazement, the comical aspect 
of the situation strikes him, and he responds 
by laughing heartly before he says,— 

My good fellow, the Italian language does 
not belong exclusively to you, and I did not 
know that you were the professional who 
introduced this song to the world last year.” 

Eleanor, who has felt alarmed lest Hughes 
should seriously resent the Count’s behaviour, 
now joins in the laugh, and lightly remarks,— 

‘You have developed a new character, Count. 

How long is it since you took to the operatic 
stage ?” 
_ “This is what you call nonsense” is the 
impatient answer, though in a very modified 
tone. ‘Iam no public singer; I have not the 
voiee,’”’ and he extends his hands dramati-. 
cally, ‘‘and I have not the need!’ with an- 
other dramatic display, his large signet ring 
and the sapphire, which is an heirloom, mak- 
ing his long hands look white and small as he 
extends them. 

“Then of what do you complain!” asks 
Hughes, with some sternness. “‘ The language 
1s not your personal property, nor is the song, 
it appears ; and if they had been, good manners 
aaa have kept you silent until I had 

nl . 


Something like a row is now imminent, for 
the Englishman is roused, and while it takes 
more to anger him, he is not to be so easily 
appeased as the Italian. 

‘Mr, Hughes is quite right,and the Count 
ought to apologise,” here interposes Eleanor 
decisively, 

And Talmino, seeing the same opinion 
reflected on all the faces around him, gives 
his shoulders a despairing and says. 

“I apologise; I was wrong; but it is hard 

the same. I shall not sing this night; 
continue and enjoy yourselves.” 





Then he retires to a chair in the farthest 
corner of the large drawing-room, and sinks 
into a condition of despondency, which Charlie 
Rowe speaks of as “ sulks.’’ 

He has not been here long, however, before 
& sympathetic soul comes to cheer him. 
Florry Trefusis has been perfectly well aware 
that the Count was wrong, and that Hughes 
could not be expected to defer to him in the 
selection of his songs; but this makes no dif- 
ference in her desire to soothe the defeated 
one; and while the others are clustered in a 
group by the piano, to all appearance deter- 
mined to ignore his presence, che glides up 
to the silent man, and taking a low seat near 
him she says, in a low, tender tone,— 

“I would not mind if I were you, Count. 
Of course you are vexed, but it isn’t worth 
making a fuss about.” 

“A fuss! That is always the word you 
English use. A fuss! NowdoI makea fuss?” 

Florry laughs in his face, and her laugh is 
infectious, for he at length joinsinit. He 
knows he is laughing at his own expense ; but 
though he has been spoilt all his life, and is 
excitable, and has learned to consider his own 
wishes as of the first importance, his nature 
is not bad, and he is always to be won round 
from the most sullen mood by sympathetic 
kindness. 

‘* Now you are all right again!’’ remarks 
Florry in a tone of satisfaction, as she leans 
back in her chair and listens to the music, for 
Charlie Rowe is playing the piano, Mrs. 
Pritchard is at the harp, and Eleanor and Mr. 
Hughes are sitting not far from the others 
listening to them, and occasionally exchanging 
a few low-toned words. 

The Count, having regained his good 
temper, rapidly becomes restless, and is eager 
to rejoin those whom he had left in anger. 

Florry has made this more easy than it 
otherwise would have been; still he would 
like a little persuasion to do so. 

‘“ Thank Heaven!” he says, ina by no means 
muffled tone, when the performers cease play- 
ing, and every eye in the room is naturally 
turned upon him. 


(To be continued. ) 








A SECRET SIN. 
—0— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


LuncHEon that day was a most uncomfort- 
able meal. 

Bernard Vansittart sat at the side of the 
table a picture of gloom, scarcely eating any- 
thing or saying a single word; whilst Pera, 
with a crimson flush on her cheeks, talked 
fast about any topic of general interest that 
came into her head, directing her whole con- 
versation to her aunt. 

Lady Hargreave looked from one to the 
other with an amused smile, wondering what 
that most objectionable young man had been 
after ; and being determined to get rid of him, 
reminded Pera that they were due at the bar- 
racks at half-past four. 

“I don’t know if you can persuade your 
cousin to accompany us?’ she added, a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her eyes. 

Pera gave a look, as much as to say, “I’m 
sure I shan’t try;’’ whilst Bernard said, 
hastily,— 

‘‘I should not think of going to the bar- 
racks without being asked; and if I were, I 
have no time to spare for tennis and that sort 
of idleness.” 

“as aid not know that you were such a 
dreadfully busy man,”’ said y Hargreave, 
coldly. ‘* You are more fortunate than most 
of the young barristers I know. But why 
are you down here instead of in London?” 

“ I was in London yesterday evening, and 
only arrived in Warburton this morning. I 
should go back straight if it weren't for Pera’s 
father at the Gatehouse.” , 





“ Pray, don’t let him weigh on your mind,” 
from Pera, disdainfully. 

“ Can’t a it; I don't think it right for 
an old man of his age to be so much alone,” 

“ That is my business!” hotly. 

“Is it?’ with a sneer. ‘Then I wonder 
you don’t look after it.” 

* Auntie, will you excuse me?’’ her voice 

uivering with anger. ‘‘ My head aches fear- 
y, and this room is so hot.” 

Lady Hargreave nodded and smiled. ‘ Cer- 
tainly, my dear. I shall go into the boudoir 
for an old woman’s quiet siesta, and Bernard, 
if he can spare the time ’—with ironical em- 
phasis—“ will no doubt enjoy a cigar.” 

Pera did not wait to see what her cousin 
was likely to enjoy, but made her way through 
the window, with her head in the air, and 
ae deigning to cast a glance in his direc- 

ion, 

She gained her favourite place, and sat 
down on the moss-grown wall, turning ber 
feverish cheeks to the sweet fresh air which 
came softly down the valley. 

That Bernard, after his conduct in the 
morning, should dare to speak to her, filled 
her with surprise ; but that he should presuma 
to give her a lecture excited her indignation 
beyond all bounds. 

As if she did not know what was best for 
her father! And as if anything would have 
induced her to leave himif he had wanted her 
to stay ! 

Sir Roger was fond of solitude, and liked 
nothing better than to shut himself up in the 
study with his books. Often when she was at 
home, she passed whole days without seeing 
him except at meals, and even then he was so 
abstrac that he would scarcely listen to 
what she had to say. 

She loved the old place with all her heart ; 
but looking back at it now from the field of 
her wider experience, it seemed as if her life 
in the Gatehouse was very cramped, with no 
room in it except for their two selves, with 
one other thrown in as a link with the outer 
world. 

She never could feel the same again towards 
Bernard after his declaration of passionate 
love. And it made ,her shudder to think of 
him with this new mystery clinging round 
him like a shroud, and his eyes ylowing with 
an almost ferocious glare. 

What was his connection with Anthony 
Graves? And what had he done with him? 
Two o'clock was such’an extraordinary time to 
transact any business except that of burglary ; 
and she could ‘certainly acquit him of all 
intention of robbing the Gatehouse. For the 
sake of Bertie Vyvyan she would keep her 
eyes wide open even if he had deserted her, 
and thrown bimeelf into the arms of Eva 
Haughton. Yes, in the generosity of her 
heart, she would do her best to clear his 
name, even if he had decided never to ask her 
to bear it. 

The sound of steps attracted her attention, 
and, looking up, she {saw Bernard coming 
towards her, down the shady alley where the 
trees met over his black head. 

She turned away, as if she did not see him 
and began pulling at a little unsightly root, 
which was growing in a cleft between the 
stones of the wall. 

Not in the least discouraged, he placed him- 
self by her side. 

“When are you going back ?”’ 

‘“‘T’ll trouble you not to speak to me,” pre- 
senting him with a sight of her delicate little 
ear, whilst her eyes fixed themselves on the 
ley below. 

He laughed hoarsely. 

“‘For the term of our natural lives, or for 
the next five minutes! ” 

“« Never again,” passionately. 

‘* Never’s a long T- 

‘*T mean it to be a long day.” 

‘What will Sir Roger say ?” ner 

“ That is my affair,” with her chin in the 
air. 
“And mine too—more mino than yours, it 
seems to me at present.’’ 
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No answer. 

‘* Pera, you are treating me very badly ; but 
I know the reason. 
Vyvyan.” A pamse, whilst he 


As she remained stolidly silent, he went on, 


You want to get me out | 
of the way, so as to have a clear course for | 
she would | 
speak to defend herself from the accusation. | 


“ Bat let me tell you, I shall never be cut of 


the way,” his voiee vibrating with a strange 
excitement. 


“Come if you ckoose, but don’t expect me 
to be glad to see you.” 

“T shall certainly come, and you will be 
glad to see me, beeause I’m your oldest friend, 
and not only that, yonr cousin, Pera,” his 
voice softening ; “ Is it just to hateme because 
I love you too welj ?” . 

* It’s your own fault,” looking round for the 
first time with ¢ troubled face; “ yousay each 
horrid things.” 

* Only when you exasperate me.’’ 

Fe you look so fierce. You frighten 
me!” 

“T never was a milk-and-water fellow. If 


I feel a thing at all, I feel it all through me,” | 


his eyes lighting up. “I feel as if a fire were 
in my heart and brain. Other men look and 


sigh and make tender speeches ; that’s not'my — 


line. I long, but with a fierce longing that is 
sure to be satisfied, against which a girl's 
weak will could no more stand, than achild 
like you could stand steaight and firm in a 
cyclone, “Good-bye, Pera, you hate me to 
day, you'll leve 1pe to morrow, and as sure as 
there isa heaven above us,” his dark eyes flash 
ing and his cheeks white with the intensity 
of his emotion, “you will be my wife, before 
you and I go to our graves,” 

Then he tock up his hat, and went, without 
trying to touch herhand, or even banding his 
head im sign of farewell. And she sat where 
he had left her, quivering with anger and 
fear. 

With fast steps, as if urged on by some 
secret cause for haste, Vansittart passed 
through the garden without entering the house, 
and went down thecarriage drive and imto 
the road. 

When the gate elanged behind him he 
stcoped and drew a deep breath, staring before 
him with a strange intensity of p se, 28 
if he saw some mystery before him, which he 
was determined to fathom. 

As far as ordinary mortals oonld see the 


‘If you turn the cold shoulder | 
on me I shall appeal to your father, and I 
shall] stick to him whether youlike it or not.” | 


road was empty, except for a beggar who | 


came up and acked him for an alms. 

Bernard started, frowned darkly on the thin 
unkempt face up-turned to his with a pitiful 
whin¢, and with a curse thrust the man roughly 
aside, then walked on at a rapid pace, though 
the san was hot, and the road a cloud of dust. 

The beggar looked after him, and took off 
his battered hat to scratch his untid 
bair. ‘ All right mister,” he said with a n 
after Vansittart’s retreating figure. “It’s not 
the first time I’ve met you, and I’d lay a 
fiver if I had it that it won't be the last. Not 
that t’°would be for the pleasure of seeing your 
scowling face neither, for if I ever see a like- 


ness to old Nick it’s you.” And he shuffled off | 


witha bent back,and a pair of crooked knees, 
enlivened by the thought of-a spice of revenge 
in return for an angry curse. 

‘* Where are you, child?” exclaimed Lady 
Hargreave in surprise, as the question ans- 
wered itself, when she turned round the corner 
and saw Pera still sitting, as if in a dream, 
on the low wall. ‘It is almost time to start, 
and you are not dressed; what are yeu think. 
ing of ?” 


‘‘ Bernard; I can’t think of anything else,”* | 


looking up at her aunt with startled eyes. “ 
can’t get hiny out of my head. Do you be- 
lieve in the power of a vow or an oath?” 

“I don't understand—please explain,” 
poking at a tuft of dandelion with the point 
of a very elegant parasol. 

The colour rushed into the girl’s pretty 
wong and there was a certain hesitation in 

ier Voice. 


| him with affectionate smiles, the youngeronly 


| tions on a more appreciative subject. Where- 
I) pene deter a ethan geeetaps ed rier 4 


j tiger I'd choose the tiger. Now go and dress, 


| Ske ran quickly towards the rose-shaded 
verandah. 





" eager to accept his 





“Tf a man swore that ‘As sure as there 
wae a heaven above us’—you would do «a 
_— in AT atom Pen tatty you would 

oit?” 

Lady Hargreave burst out laughing. 

“No, my dear, mot if ten thousamd mon 
swore it! fo Bermard wants to have you 
whether you will or me. Let itbe ‘No’ for 
ever; and defy him te marry you against 
your will.” 

“Oh, auntie, I didn't mean to tell you,” 
putting up her hand to hide her blushes. 

“It is just as well you did,” with a smile 
that quickly faded, left ber face graver 
than usual. “Forewavmed is forearmed, 
and Master Bernard shall be bept ata distamce 
for the future. I never liked him; end if I 
had a choice between him and an untamed 


and I promise & pleasanter companion for 
the rest of pr ask re 

“I won't be a minute ;” and with kiss 
dropped gently en her aunt's cheek, and a 
loving smile intoher serious face, Pera hurried 
off, scarosly sceming te touch the grass as 


Lady Hargreave tooked after her with a 
wistfal lock in her grey eyes. 

“Oh Val! if I only knew!” and then she, 
too, moved on slowly towards the house. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Tne tennis-court at the backof the barracks 
was scorching under the rays of a quite old- 
fashioned sun, and only a few trees shaded 
the outer edge of the enclosure, the others 
having been cat down by a ruthless builder. 

However, whether shady or not, the so 
called gardens of the White Lancers were 
always sufficiently crowded by the ladies of 
the neighbourhoed whenever the regiment 
chose to issue invisations—for it is not quite 
an unfounded idea: that the fair sex are devoted 
to the army. 

The band was playing cheerfully on the 
right hand side of the garden, and opposite to 
it was a large marquee with the colours of 
the regiment draped over the opening. 

It was an animated scene, and Pera’'s heart 
throbbed with excitement, as escorted by 
Major Prothero, aid preceded by Lady Har- 
greave, she stepped out into the sunshine on+ 
the lawn. 

Numbers of friends gathered round them— 
dowagers in stiff satins and lace mantles, girls 
in Madras muslins. or clinging cashmeres, 
men in cool white flannels. To y and 
old, the party from the Grange 5 wel- 
come ; but the one whom Pera longed to see 


was not there; and she felt that Captain | be 


Valentine—the Apollo ‘of the regiment—was 
actually a poor 5 

He led them to chairs in the only shady 
nook of the place, a corner which he had 
carefully reserved for them from the begin- 
ning, and he fed them with strawberries and 
cream, iced elaret-cup, amd vanille biscuits ; 
he devoted his atten to them for as long a 
time as he could possibly spare from the rest 
of his guests. 

And yet whilst the elderly lady beamed on 


listened to him with ene ear, and scarcely 
ever gave him w because her eyes were 
always strayingasif bent on making an inven- 
tory of the company. 

Val was netted by this behaviour, and went 
off in a huff te exercise his facile fascina- 


ever he went bright eyes beamed on, him, and 


ten minutes. ; ; 
Most of them preferred a talk with Captain 
Valentine to # game ef tennis in the blazing 
sun, Many of would have been willing 
to spend the rest of their fives in his com- 
pany ; and yet, such isthe perversity of human 
natare, whilst there were twenty or thirty 


disposed to offer their own—he conld not be 
content because there was one who seemed im. 
pervious to his attractions. Be thought ¢ 
her even when he seemed engrossed in tennis. 
his first look was in her direction as soon x: 
the game was over. He felt, indeed, very 
cross with her, for all his comrades had been 
inclined to chaff him about Lady Hargreaye;; 
lovely niece—chaff which he had snubbej 
without a tmoment’s loss of time; and noy 
they would see for themeelves that the giz 
herself was entirely heart-whole. 

This was not to be borne, ‘and he strode up 
to her, as determined to vanquish her indiffer. 
ence as he would be to get the first'to a breach 
if he were leading a forlorn hope. 


“fT am sorry you are not enjoying , 
self, Miss Clifford. Is anything wrong Perk 
anyone missing ?”’ 


The colour rushed into her ¢heeks, and he 
sew it, though she put up her parasol to hide 
it. 

‘* Nothing is wrong, thank you. "The band 
is delightful; those airs from the Mikado 
are 60 inspiriting, and—people have been very 
pleasant |” 

“Do you care for horses?” as a sudden 
thought strack him. ‘‘ Would you like'to go 
over the stables? Prothero is taking a whole 
bevy, and we might follow in their train. 
You know, in a procession, the grandest peo. 
ple always bring up the rear!” 

‘* Then I hope we are grand;” with a smile, 
“for I want to ask you a question.” 

His face lighted up. This was a step in the 
right direction, 

“* Wait till we are alone. I will takeyou to 
see my favourite maze, whilst the others are 
going the round.” 

Most men woutd not have chosen the stable. 
yard for a private conversation ; but Val knew 
what he was about. All stable-duty for the 
present was over, and the yard was clear, ex- 
cept for one or two gtoomis at the upper end 
near the pump, and the party of ‘visitors, 
headed by the Major 

Captain Valentine led: Pera to his own pri- 
vate 4 ee com tw ae ware i ro before 
he pointed out ions: $s mare he 
turned to her courteously, amd said he was 

to listen. 

He took off his cap, and throwing one arm 
ever Gipsy’s neck, fixed his eyes on Pera’s 
blushing face. ; 

A smile hovered about his:moustaches as he 
saw the pink deepening in her cheeks; but he 
had no pity forherembarrassment. She had 
made him feel as if he were of no more 
account than Le Mesurier, and any sign that 
she felt his power was welcome. 

‘‘ You remember my telling you something 
about my cousin and Anthowy Graves ?” she 


gan, shyly. 

‘* Perfectly.” 

“ You didnot mention it to anyone?” 

His eyes opened wide. 

“I didn’t breathe a word. Yon told it me 

in confidence. Den't you trus#me?” 

“Qh, yes! yes! Only bow did he hear of 

i6 ?” looking intensely puzzled. 

“Did he hear i?” frowning A 

‘+ Yes, he was very angry. I think he said 

he had a letter about it from some:solicitors 

in London.” 

“Dis locks queer;’’ legking very: grave. 

‘“‘ Where were we when you iteld me? Qh, I 

remember, at the Hali++by: the window. 

Moral—Never talk of anything confidential 

by an open window. Miss Clifford, tellme— 

you never sus me 2.” ashi s 

fee for a moment; only Z was £0 
” 


“And so am I. Tlsené's some-dirty work 
somewhere. Might: 1 taik tis. over with 
Vyvyan? He’s the soul of honour.” 

“Pray do—only wait,”’ putting her hand 
ont, as if to stop him. “ Bernard wouldn't 
like it.” } 

‘“ Perhaps not,” drily. “Iiden’t know who 
Bernard is.” 


“ My cousin.” 





a few even 


“Oh, that an imfernad cousin !’’ thought 
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aS 
Valentine to himself, Aloud he said rather 
stiffly, ‘ Of course you are bound to consult 
his interests.” 

Pera flushed. 

“To a certainextent I am— for the sake of 

ld lan ‘te 
a Only toe miaetiake of auld Jang syne?” he 
repeated, & geornful ring in his voice. 

“Yes,” lodkimg straight up into his face, 
with honest eyes, “he’s mot tnalf as nice as he 

sed to be ! 
i Val was silent for Some time, c 


him this very efiternesn. 

“Tt Te absued # connect him with the 
fellow at@ll, It #eems to me the only peg on 
which te hang a scrap of evidence is this: 
that Graves went along the same road as 
Vyvyan, and was never seen afterwards, The 
odd thing is, that Vyvyan went down that | 
road for no reason whatever, ‘and | 
put up at an out-of-the-way inn instead of | 
coming back in decent time to barracks.” 

“ Perhaps he had been annoyed,” said Pera 
hesitatingly. 

Val looked at her with attention. j 

“Did you treat him baéily wit dhe Gate- 
house ?” 

“No. Take off that cloth, and let me see 
your mare,” turning the subject with adroit- 
ness, for what lover of horse-flesh can resist 
an allusion to his horse ? 

Val was not above the weakness, and dis- 
cussed'so eloquently ‘about the » ions of 
the mare that he quite forgot his friend, till ue 
heard Major Protherd saying tothe badies who 
were with ‘him ; ‘‘ Vyvyan's got oneof the best 
horses in ‘the stable—but unfortunately he's 
out and taken dt with him. He's tplacky 
encugh ebout most things, but hadn't tire 
courage to meet so many petticoats!” 

“ You evidently have a bad effect on ‘him, 
Miss Clifford,” said Captain Valentine, with 
a smile. “ A’ the Gate house you ‘bewilder 
his brain so that he@ovsn't know where he is 
going. And this morning, he was afl right 
when he started for ‘the Hull, butcame honre 
with @ tha 
one that he'was ebbiped to go off somewhere 
by himeelf, and eonldn’t even watt for the 
pleasere ‘ef seeing you.” 

_ “He didn’t think it @ pleasure, evidently,” 
in a low voice, 

“Vyvyen is not ‘a senseless idiot, any more 
than Lam. I ‘think # wasthe sight of the 
cousm disagreed with him—as it would with 
me,” he-added séftly. 

“Why? Bernard havn’t pot the snall- 
pox!” with a smile. 

“I wish # Heavens he had—ell over his 
face—so as to make ‘hin hideous,” with « 
sudden energy. 

‘How can you be so crael!”’ opening her 
eyes a little wider. 

‘‘ Because I hate him like poison,’’ still with 
& Stile about his tips. 

“ You have never seen hhim !”’ 

“ Tdon't wamt to, I've heard of hirn—that's 
quite enough.” 

“ What have you'heard’? ” 

He bent tie bead, und dooked down ato ber 
eyes. “That hevhus stolen the prize before 
any of us hada dhance of winning it.” 

Tt was iorpossible to mistake his m f 
for there was ® tedk im his blue eyes which 


ch. 
Pera stepped ont into the yard, her heart 
beating fast, a lovely blush on her ‘cheeks, a 


longing in her breast that Vyvyan were there 
instead of Valentine. 

Could it be that he had given her up because 
he thought the same as Val? A new hope re- 
vived her spirits, as @he.eaid quictly, dever- 
nined that there @howld te no mistake this 
time. 

“It would require great Gourage to wndler- 
take Bernard for life. Mine would Sail me. 


“One moment, Miss Clifford, I dorit-wenit 
to be s Vywyan made hhowl- 
ing mistake?” 
“| Gon't know; what @> you moan?” be 
‘to tawniile, 
Val 
own 


‘Did Mir. Vevgem 
ae a> 
~ Then—then—” her brewth coming short, 
end ight beve known better.” 
The team wudhedl 4o he: as she turnsd 


is justly celebrated for its beatity, with a 
broad stretch of grass on either side shaded 
by large beech-trees, which occasionally 
extends into a picturesque common with 
Scotch firs here and there amongst the lighter 
reen, 

‘ The trees were in their fallest beauty as 
Bertie Vyvyan rode towards Lillingsworth, 
his heart brimming over witha bitter sense 
of ‘wrong. 

‘Only the other night be had almost fancied 
that Bernard Vansittart's statement that he 
was engaged to Pers Cbifford was but a lie. 
The expression in her lovely eyes as he called 
her by her Chtistvian mame once more, liad 
made his heart beat thandcringly in ‘his ears, 
and if they had not been interrupted he could 
almost have hoped that iall would have been 
made right between them. 

And then, that very morning he had seen 

with his own efes to confirm Vansit- 
tart’s statement, for Pera was as prond as 
dhe was pure, and was not hikely to let anyone 
teach her lips ‘but the man whose wife she 
had promised to be. 

It was a detestable world, he decided, in 
spite-of the wild flowers growing under his 
horse’s hoofs; ip spite ‘of ‘the myriad green 
leaves shading his head, the cloudless sky 
above, and the wealth of .sunshime bathin 
im golden splendour both valley and a 

Dhere is often a cloud .on our own hearts 
which prevents us from seeing the sunshine 
about us, and there is ro wind, no kindly 
breath of air fo take it away. 

Vyvyan rode on through the vi of 
Lillingeworth scattered up-hill and down- 
hill, as if planned by a ntischievous child. 

Tust beyond the houseshe came ‘in sight of 
a ‘Tittle stream which rons across the roxd 
and under a small bridge which had been set 

for the convenience of pedestrians. 

"Prive twater is shaded by tall ‘trees, and a 
little Torther on Gown the road there is a 
Picturesque ‘bank with here and there a 
massive ivy-grown stone, part of the old wall 
which once bounded thetilt-yard. The ruins 
‘themselves were hidden from view behind the 
mass of Foliage. 

Lucy Mitford happened to be crossing the 





q 


My aunt wall wonder where I am. Let ~ 
| go back to the 


Were vond from Werburton to Lillingsworth | 


Tl 
i 


bridge with a little golden-haired chitd by 
her side, as the young officer rode up. 

She walked along with a listless step and 
® @rooping head, as if she! had no interest in 
amything about her; but the child, attracted 
@be sound of horse’s hoofs, looked round 
@ gave a little shout of delight as the 
theroughbred stood = ia its hind legs, and 


to wet its h 
Gacy went on, not knowing that the child 
ad @tmyed behind and was rooted to the 
the 


i 


! oh, Wieaven1 bell be 


situation at a glance. 

: child must have fallen 
as there was no sign of 
Carried by the stream beyond the 


@® amement he had dismounted, and was 
the bridle to a gate-post. The 
the was stridimg up the stream to where 
ned frock was floating before him. 
lost child was soon caught, and he 
came back with the little fellow in his arms. 

“Where do you live? I'll carry him to 
your house.” 

Lucy pointed up a green lane which 
skirted the tilt-yard, and bent over her boy, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

‘¢ He won't bea bit the worse for it,’’ said 

vyan kindly, as‘he walled on in the direc- 
tion of the cottage with the dyipping child 
still resting, with all hisfun gone out'of him, 
ih his rescuer's arms. 

“Blessings on you, sir,’ sobbed Mrs. 
Mitford. ‘If he had been taken I—I don’s 
know what would have become ofme, What 
with his father bemg missing and all, it must 
have been the death of me.” 

‘What as bevome of his father?” as he 
shifted his burden to his other arm. 

“ Ab! if you would only tell me!” torning 
her ‘pale face towards the young soldier, who 
wes strack by the beauty of her large dark 
eyes. “ He wrote and told me he was coming 
to me‘on the night of ‘the third of June, and 
I've never had a word from him, nor seen 
sight of him since. They've got it about 
on all the palings, So someboily’s took 
i ap;but as far as Ican hear, all those 
advertisements are money thrown away, for 
there’s never been an answer either to them 
or tome.” 

“‘ You are not the wife of Anthony Graves?" 
Vyvyan asked in surprise, strudk by her 
allusion to the bills which met his eye on 
every side. 

‘7 am, sir,” with a deep sigh, “though mo 
one guessed it. I kept the secret well becanse 
he told me to, but now that he’s gone, nothing 
matters—nothing 1” 

* You’ve got your ehild still,” smiling dewn 
quite tenderly at the little pale face so mear 
his 


il 
HE 


i 
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4 


dH 


own. 

“ Kh, the darling!” putting out a thin duand 
to stroke the child's wet hair. “ The blessing 
of Heaven be on you, sir, for giving him back 
to mo! I coulan’t have borne to lose him 
too.” 

“But adbowt your husband? I kmew him 
once; he was a kind friend to me.” 

“You don’t say so, sir ! He had the kindest 
heart in the world, though folks used to say 
so different. You can’t help me to dimajont 





anything about him?” 
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|THE LOST CHILD WAS SOON CAUGHT, AND VYVYAN CAME BACK WITH THE LITTLE FELLOW IN HIS ARMS. ] 


‘‘I am afraid not, though I believe he was 
down here that very night he spoke of.” 

“‘Down here? "Well, 1 never!” excitedly. 
** I] knew he was expected by others as well 
as myself, but I didn’t think he had ever 
come,”’ 

* By others?” in surprise. 

* Yes, sir. He sent me a letter which he 
had had from a gentleman up there at the 
Gatehouse,” with a nod of her head towards 
the Castle, ‘‘ asking him to come there so late 
as two in the morning. He put the note in- 
side my letter, ‘and said,—‘ You see, Lucy, I 
can’t be with you over early. But don’t sit 
up for me. It will be like a surprise to find 
me there in the morning.’ I did sit up—it 
wasn’t likely I shouldn't— but he never came, 
though I waited for him, and heard every hour 
strike as the night went by.” 

“Do you remember whom the letter was 
from?” his interest keenly alive. 

“There was only a B. V. at the end of it, 
but I hear the gentleman at the Gate-house 
has the name of Clifford.’ 

“Yes; but there isa Mr. Bernard Vansit- 
tart, who is more likely to knowabout your 
husband than Sir Roger. He comes down 
pretty often, and I fancy he may be there to- 
day. Take my advice and ask him what has 
become of your husband, but don't let him 
have the letter—it may be wanted. Look him 
straight in the face, and ask when he last saw 
him ” 


‘What for—sir,”” beginning to tremble, 
‘“* you don’t think he’s done him any harm ?”’ 

“I think he has helped him to get out of 
the way.” 

“Then you are sure he’s alive?” her voice 
quivering with eagerness. 

‘* Not sure, but I think it’s probable. Why 
did he keep his marriage dark ?” 

Lucy’s face flushed. 

“I wasn’t his equal, and the ladies and 
gentlemen amongst whom he went would have 
cried ‘shame’on him. He wouldn’t call me 
Mrs. Graves, but he was good to me, and the 


child he loved and doated on,” the tears run- 
ning down her cheeks. 

Then she threw open a garden-gate belong- 
ing to a low, neatly -thatebed cottage, and 
aang out her arms eagerly for the child, 
£ald,— 

“This is my home, sir. I needn’t trouble 
you any further.” 

‘* The youngster had better have a hot bath 
before you put him to bed, and then his wet- 
ting will do him no barm.” 

“Thank you, sir, he shall,’’ as she pressed 
her boy to her breast. ‘ You won’t step in 
and dry yourself a bit?’ 

‘I daren’t leave my horseany longer. Don’t 
forget to go to Mr. Vansittart,” as his eye 
took a critical survey of the picturesque nest 
in which the money-lender had hidden his 
wife and child. 

It seemed to have nothing in keeping with 
Anthony Graves, who was one of the vulgarest, 
most prosaic men he had ever seen. 

He raized his hat and nodded a farewell in 
answer to the mother’s repeated thanks, but 
as soon as she had put the child on a sofa she 
ran back to grasp him by the hand, whilst 
tears of gratitude streamed down her cheeks. 

‘** T’ll go to the Gatehouse this evening, sir, 
if I can get a neighbour to sit with my boy. 
Maybe you've done me a double service. 
You’ve saved my child, and you may have 
helped me to find my husband.” 

“I should be very glad if I had. I shall 
look in upon you some day before long, Mrs. 
Graves.” 

“Mitford, sir,” looking round as if she were 
afraid of being heard. ‘That is his real 
name, though he took the other when he went 
into business. It’s sometimes convenient to 
have two.” 

‘‘ Yes—for scamps,”’ he mentally added, as 
he went back to where Rake was standing, 
and tossing his head in feverish unrest. 

He patted his beautiful neck soothingly, 





! and getting across his back, rode up the road 








a to havea look at the house of his faithless 
ove. 

The ivied towers were bathed in sunsbine, 
and the whole place had a slumberous look 
about it, grand and peaceful, all its excite- 
ment, haste, and turmoil, buried with the 
bones of the great and the brave in the graves 
of the past. : 

The dogs in the kennels at the back of the 
house began to bark, the peacock gave @ 
shrill scream, and Vyvyan turned his horse's 
head with a sigh. If Pera werehis own Pera 
still, how different his feelings would have 
been! He would have gone in to see how Sir 
Roger was, in hopes of gladdening his daugh- 
ter with a good report, and being rewarded by 
one of her sweetest smiles. Now the best 
thing he could do was to give the Gatehouse 
a wide berth, and avoid its young mistress as 
he would the plague. 

As he rode off, amidst the flickering lights 
and shadows, Bernard Vansittart, who had 
been watching him from behind a tall holly 
just inside the gates, looked after him, his 
dark eyes glowing with an expression of mur- 
derous hate. 

‘“* Your time will soon come,’’ he muttered ; 
and went slowly towards the ruins. 


(To_be continued.) 








Woman's Beavty.—A kind, unenvious heart 
is one of the greatest causes of lasting beauty. 
A good woman never grows old. Years may 
pass over her head, but, if benevolence and 
virtue dwell in her heart, she is as cheerful 
as when the spring of life first ed to her 
view. When we look upon a woman wé 
never think of her age. If the young lady | 
desires to retain the bloom  § ps yx! 

outh, let her not yield to the sway of foll 
Tet her love truth and virtue, and to the close 
of life she will retain those feelings which 
now make life appear a garden of sweets, 
ever fresh and new. 
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THE SISTER’S SECRET. 


—o— 
CHAPTER I. 
TWIN SISTERS. 


“ I sHALL never again have faith in human 
nature. Deceived by the man I trusted most, 
by the woman I loved the best, and now that 
I find myself on the brink of ruin when too 
late, she on whose truth I would have staked 
my life I have proved to be false. I could not 
stay, but I do not want to be too hard on you. 
You have your home, but of myself I have 
left nothing to remind you save a tiny black- 
bordered card, which, maybe, will turn your 
thoughts sometimes to one whose greatest 
fault was lentng you too well.” 

Iti was an old worn letter, torn with age 
where once it had been folded when Myra 
Trevor first received it, now eight long years 
since, and how little that world which hovered 
round the beautiful widow knew of the 
skeleton which lay hid away in that small 
ebony box from which she now unearthed it ! 

She was still young, the usual sadness which 
pervaded her features only giving an addi- 
tional charm to her beauty, except at times 
when she would give way to sudden fits of 
mirth, when no one was brighter, no one 
more sought after, than the lovely Mrs. Trevor ; 
and then, when alone, and the reaction would 
set in, hot blinding tears would well to her 
eyes, and she would know too truly how dead 
her heart had become to the life she appa- 
rently so much enjoyed. But at five-and- 
twenty the spirits will rise above the weight of 
care, let it be ever so heavy, and there are 
moments when the delight of the present 
swallows up all else, 

_ Myra was almost unconscious of the deepen- 
ing gloom, as the summer day was drawin 
to a close, whilst with tha$ old worn letter, o 
which the writing had become brown with age, 


still in her hand, she sat dreaming on in the 
pest but the rustle of a silk dress,accompanied 

y the patter of a high-heeled boot on the 
tesselated floor without falling on her ear, the 
same was hastily restored to the desk, of 
which she as speedily turned the key, when 
the door of the room in which she was seated 
was opened. 

‘*‘ Why, here you are!” said a cheerful voice, 
as another Myra in face and form entered. 
‘‘I have been looking for you all over the 
house ; and all in the dark too, Ideclare. Won’t 
you have the gas lighted? ” 

** No dear, not just yet,” was the reply, as 
she returned her sister’s caress,—who, sian. 
ing, had thrown her arms around her neck. 
“You know how fond I am of the twilight, 
and see whata lovely evening it is! ’’ 

Ida turned to where the sun was sinking in 
the west, now only partly visible through the 
thick foliage, whilst the clouds above, purple 
and red, became gilded by his setting rays. 

‘“‘ Yes, it is very beautiful and all that,” she 
said ; ‘but really,dear, after a journey to 
town; and back, I feel I require something 
more substantial to feast on than the glories 
of a July sunset.” 

‘‘ T have no doubt you do,” her sister replied, 
smiling, as she rose to give directions that 
supper should be served at once, at the same 
time, with a kiss, bidding Ida divest herself of 
her walking costume whilst the same was 


preparing. 

«Did you have a pleasant day, Ida ”’ she asked, 
when a few moments after that young lady 
re-entered the room where, the gas having been 
lighted, a servant was engaged in setting the 
table. 

“It was rather too warm, dear,’’ was the reply, 
,£ and the whirl of busy London seems to con- 
fuse one so after the quiet of our home nest ; 
but I managed to get through my business, and 
should have been buck two hours earlier had 
not——” 

Here she paused, until the last dish havin 
been placed on the table Myra told the gir 








she could leave the room, when turning to her 
sister she awaited the conclusion of her 
sentence. 

‘Had I not sccicentally come across 
George,’ she added. 

‘*George!” the other exclaimed whilst the 
knife and fork she was holding fell with a 
clatter on the china plate, ‘‘ he in London | and 
he promised me £0 faithfully——” ? 

“ Yes, dear,”’ Ida said before she could finish, 
“TI know he did; I know what you would gay, 
Myra, but you must not be so hard on him. 
Poor fellow! he could not leave England; he 
had no money.” 

‘‘Had nomoney! Could not leave Eng- 
land!” Myra repeated ; “‘ ’tis false, Ida. I gave 
him two hundred pounds myself, thinking 
after all the misery I had suffered for his 
sake, in this, at least, he would have kept his 
word. What is he doing now?” 

‘* Nothing,” Ida returned. ‘‘ He has tried 
hard, Myra, Iam sure he has, butno one will 
employ him without a reference, and he asked 
me if you would speak for him.” 

‘* Tspeak for him! Ida, are you mad?” 

“ No, dear, no,” Ida returned, as rising from 
her seat she thew herself at her sister's feet ; 
“‘ but I beg of you, darling, for my sake, for the 
sake of our dead parents, to give him one 
aoe chance. He has suffered so much, 

ra.’’ 

“And have I not suffered more?”’ Myra 
asked. 

“I know you have, dear, but eight years is 
solong a time. and not to forgive.” 

But Myra made no answer, further than to 
pass her hand lovingly over the fair head of 
the suppliant, whilst her eyes became suffused 
with tears. She could not speak, her mind 
returning to what had been her portion during 
that “ years which had passed since the 
day when she heard the door close, and her 
love, her life, went from her, leaving nothing 
behind him but the letter which only a short 
hour since she had taken from its resting-place, 
to read again those words which were 
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indelibly impressed upon her memory. How 
many things she thought, whilst struggling 
’twixt love on the one hand and the great 
wrong which had been dome heron the other, 
may have happened since then! There was 
nothingnow ‘to lose ; she could not suffer more | 
than she had done. 

a she said at Inst; “on one 
condition I will do:as you wish,” 

“And that is, dearest?” asked the girl, as 
a kigsafter kiss on her sister's 
h 

“That George never om door. I 
will help him dor @his, the last , although 

ience tells me I am wrong ; 50 
Jet tthe sub- 


facegt but by the time her visitor was 
seated in the chair her sister had offered 
her she lad recovered 


Miss Ditton was @& 
father, whose fortume she 
ing amassed the same in a large woollen estab- 
lishment, which business had descended to his 
son, on his decease; who, when his ee 
ments permitted of his doing so, invariably 
spent his spare time with his sister. 


Bee 








The Hollies, as their place was called, was 
only divided from the small villa which Mrs. 
Trevor occupied by the road which ran be- 
tween, whilst if was entirely hidden from the 
same by thick foliage, whieh, as a belt, sur- 
rounded the extensive grounds, in the mudst of 
which the house itself stood. 

Being in the neighbourhoed of Hampton 
Oourt the distance from town was bot short, 
bot sufficiently far to out off any connection 
with “ ¢heshop,”’ ail mention of which was 
strictly prohibited whea'Charles Ditton sot ‘his 
foot on the deep pile carpet in the Holly draw- 
ing- room ; whilst the best people were ever to 
be ‘seen in the reanjons, on which Mies Ditton 
prided herself, and not without reason, on 
being the most pleasurable possible. 

She was a little, wiry, active woman, who, 
though verging ‘on fifty, had bost mone of ‘the 
tove of ‘the excitement nf life, even feelimg her- 
self young again im the midst of the ‘youth of 
both sexes, with whom she loved to be sur- 
rounded, and noone gavesuch delightful balls 
—nowhere were there such jolly parties as at 
The Hollies. 

She was cxtremelyattached to the two sisters, 
looking upon Myra as mich too and 
handsome to remain a widow, thus making it 
her business to fmd not‘only an eligible party 
for her band, bat for her sister’s also. 

She had even hinted to her brother it was 
time he thought of marrying ; after which she 
would extol the beauties and graces of their 
neighbours; but Charles was a confirmed 
bachelor, and only lawghed when the little 
lady suggested such a step on his part. 

“Oharies won't be home till Saturday,” she 


said, when, after havingfelly explained the ‘ 


purport <f her visit, Myra had told her that 
George Merrick bad lived with her husband 
some years ago, when he left to go into 
business for himself, but unfortunately failed, 
“ soi shall write and tell him what you'ssy?” 
Of course he was trustworthy?” but Myra’s 
reply was inaudible ; when a servant entering 
with a lstter, Miss Ditton rose to leave. 

* Thinking about Charles’s business I almost 
forgot the most particular object of mry visit,” 








she said ; ‘‘and that is to ask you and Ida to 
join my garden party on the twentieth. Now, 
no refusal,” she laughed, seeing a look of hesita- 
tion on the face of the former, “for if we 





visitor, as she Mid her good-bye; when, the 
invitation been fully the 
the roel vain the chet 
w 
of her own domain. 
CHAPTER 11. 


See ees 
a ther burning 
“Have I dene she ruminated ! 

“ Oh, George, # yom fail me this time 

face im her aie 


way through her white dimgers—bui they were 


after she arose, L te sash, 
drawing down the blind commenced to dis- 
it was then that her eyes on ®& 


seemed to swallow @H else besides 
the chill air of the early morning making 
her limbs numb and cold, she turned frou ; 
the same, soon endeavouring in the uncon- 
sciousness of sleep to forget her grief. 

he twentieth was close ‘at hand, and the 
next day Ida drew her sister's mind from 
brooding ever past troubles, to ‘tle momentous 

tion of what their toilettes should be for 

occasion. 

Th was trne they were not rich, and could 
not ‘afford any outlay in the way of 
costume; but on the eventful day there were 
none more daintily attired than ths twin 
sisters, whose fair beanty showed to a 
in their blae and cream dresses, with the folds 
of écru lace, ami which nestled delicate tea 


roses. 
“*My dears, you look fovely!” said Miss 
Ditton, as she to meet them on their 
arrival; herself very radiant in a cardinal 
dress, relieved with black lace. 

The day was divine, a sky of deepest blue, 
cloudless eave for a fleecy mist which now and 
then ‘passed, covering it as with a 
veil. A latge marquee had ‘been erected in 
the grounds, from which flags of every hue 
floated in the air, whilst smaller tents were 
arranged around, amid which the guests 
strolled to the strains of the band, the sun 
shining down in splendour on their magnifi- 
cient toilettes. 

“Qh! Miss Ditton, who-are those Bd 
girls?” an officer asked, as Myra and Tdu, 
with the clergyman of ‘the parish, passed by. 
“I wish you would give me an introduciion.” 

“With pleasure,” replied the hostess. 
‘‘ They are Mrs. Trevor, a young widow, and 
her twin sister, Miss Etheridge. Here the 
come ;” and as their clerical friend move 
aside to to'some one else, Miss Ditton 
led the Captain towards them. 

Captain Outram was a man of about thirty, 
considered very handsome in the iment to 
which ‘he belonged, and much sought after by 
ladies with marriageable daughters, and 
young ladies whose hearts in most cages be- 
came enamoured of his masculine beauty ; but 
the Captain himself received all the attentions 
dhus bestowed on him in the most nonchalant 








style; and as he deigned to make himself ag 
charming to one as to the other of his fair 
friends, he came to be considered by all as a 
non-marrying man. 

“Will you allow me to take you in to 
lunch ?” he asked, as alter‘ Zew minute's chat 


4 Miss Ditton prepared %o mmmmshal her guests 


to the centre marquee, where & xoyal collation 
awaited them ; and Myr, ene his prof- 
fered escort, they pr ‘te the same, 
whilst Ida followed on @he arm of another 


warrior. 
“Pacuse me,” he when ‘they had 


wanged themselves g table, 
Which mam from cnd'te endl of the tent, “do 
you come from Devonshizs, Mrs. Trever?” 

Myra raised her eyes Gera second, then 
lowering them insert on 
‘the mutilation of s @hicken'’s wing, as she 
answered the Captain's 

a ts at Redford, 


‘was @ light falter in ber voice, and 
lhe was trending on Ueliowte ground, 
Datram dismicsed the wabject ; only 
as they ugain emerged into the sun- 
light, that he might be allowed to call on her 
at a fatare date. 

It was all very joyous and delightful, as 
Miss Ditton’s assemblies ever were; that 
little lady, the most charming of hostesses, 
and even Mr. Charles forgetting business for 
the day, giving himself up to the enjoyment 
of the moment; only one thought of the shop 
entering his mind, when later on he had be- 
come the companion of Myra. 

‘“‘T have engaged that young fellow, George 
Merrick, Mrs. Trevor,” he said, ‘‘ wholly on 
what you said of him, a8 it in part correbo- 
rated his own story. But 1 should feel more 
satisfied if I knew what he had been doing 
with himeclf sinee he was in your late bus- 
band’s offies.’’ 

“ Did he not explain?’ Myra ached. 

“ He had been abroad, he said, but fuiled in 
what he undertook.” 

**I believe that is true,” she replied; but 
was so thankful when, at that moment, Ida 
came tp, and 90 ped the conversation. 

“Tt is getting late, Myra,”’’the latter said ; 
‘and as Miss Ditton insists on our returning 
for the ball, don"t you think you had better 
have a little rest, you look so wearied ?” 

The sun was slowly sinking in a bed of gold 
asthe guests began to depart; the notes of 
‘the band, in some dreamy waltz, to the last 
speaking to them of the delightful hours they 


The little hostess had retained a few for 
dimmer, and Ixter on the grounds were to be 
iituminated for the evening féte. 

“ Allow me to escort you and Miss Hthe- 
ridge to your own gate, Mrs. Trevor,” Ouptain 
Ontram said, advancing to where the girls 
were taking a temporary leave of their kind 
friend. 

Miss Ditton was much attached to her nea: 
neighbours, never missing an opportanity in 
which she thought to advance their interests. 

* Now, that world be a splendid match for 
Myra !”’ she said to ker brother, as she watched 
them move down the lawn. ‘Oaptain Out- 
ram, not» better family in England, and heir 
to a large estate in Doreetshire.”’ 





“ Match-making again, Maria ! " laughed ber 
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—— 


prother, ‘ I do believe you will fimd me a wife 


“Well, you might do worse than marry 
Ida,” she innghed. “Bat there! I have lost 
all pa with you.” ° 
And she eee reeeive the scatman ts 

tulations eparting gues iling to 
sotice the colour, which like a girl's, suffused 


lamps i 
ready lighted for the evening’s entertainment, 
to the steps which Jed imto ‘the house. 


ne 


CHAPTER III. 
DECHIVED, 
Tur glorious summer was gliding peacefully 
away, during which Ralph Outram had be- 
come so frequent a visitor to the sisters that 


roceedi ding hich ‘Miss 
ma ing—® : 
Ditton inwandly commented on, as falling in 
with her views precisely. Whitst Myra, httle 
thinking of the danger into which she was 
drifting. shut her eyes to the fact, until too 
late she became conscious of the misery which 
awaited her. 

And Charles, who heard from his sister, 
whenever ke put in an appearance, how mat- 
ters were progressing, becanre less and less 
present at the Hollies. Bo that it created 
quite a semsation, witen one duy, early ip 
October, he drove up post-haste to that resi- 
dence, 

Miss Ditton ‘was calmly i 
ing paper when he entered, a white, terrified 
look on his usually urbane countenance, whilst 
his‘hand shook visibly as she rose ‘to receive 
him. 

“Good heavens! ‘What is the ‘matter, 
Charles?” she asked; “ you are Tike a ghost ; 
what has happened ?” 

“ Plenty,” he answered, whilst ‘taking tie 
chair she ‘had pushed towards him, and 
requesting her to ring for some ‘brandy and 
water. 

“ Anything ee the city?” ‘she asked- 

ee Merri has decamped,” 


he | fort as she alone coul: 


answered, “‘ after embezzling moneys amount- 
ing to over a thousand 5” 

“A thousand ” his sister repeated. 

“ Yes ; batit is net the money,” he 
“ the loss of that I could have withstood, os 
—and here he 

‘ But what, dear ?” 

‘“ Why should Mrs. Trevor have deceived 
me in his antecede: 
she must have dene, that he not only robbed 
her husband to a great extent, but was a 
returned convict.” 

‘“‘ Never, Charles1"” 

“Tt is trwe, Maria, which I have unfor- 
tunately proved when too tate,” was ‘his 
ri 


y. 

“ What do you intend doing?” shei nquired, 
whilst pouring out » tumbler of brand 
ne which her brother eagerly seore f 
owed. 

“Do? Prosecute of course,” he answered. 

“Well I will never believe Mrs.'Trevorknow- 
ingly deceived you, and I shall goover myself 
this morning and just tell her what ‘has 
occurred,” aeting on which ‘détermination 
brary rose with — intention of dressing 
for vieit, telling brother to stay where 
he was until her return. 

“Dell her, Maris,"’ the latter seid, as ‘che 
was about te leave the room, “that I will 
avoid her name being brought into the case 
if } igen 

sisters were together trying some new 
music when ca friend ee ce ae 

yra rising from iano a 
cordial reception, chun ohio became 
at the expression on the face of the . 

“TI hope nothing is amies, Miss Ditton, 
she said, grasping her hand. 
something ‘had ha 





“Bomething very 
my dear; but lam quite sure you are not to 
blame in the matter,” the latter replied. 
“Let me sit down, and I will tell you ‘all 
about it.” 

“You lmow Georges Merrick, the young 
man—but what is the matter, Myra ? You are 
as white as death,” Miss Ditton exclai 
for it was true. Like a-flash of lightning the 
object of the liitle womam’s eon | call, and ‘the 
cause of her excitement, passed through ‘the 
mind of Mrs. Trevor, whith made the eolour 
forsake her face, whilst her heart throbbed 
tumuttuously beneath her bodice. 

* You cannot think how grieved I am this 
should have occurred,” she faltered, when 
Ida, having made an excuse for her sudden 
pallor, Myra listened to the end/of ‘her friead’s 


‘*What does Mr. Ditton intend doing?” 
Ske spoke low, so low that the words were 
scarcely audible, but Miss Ditton could not 
fail 40 notice the anxiety in her tone, and 
putting the same down to the fear that she 

i have her name being brought into 
the matter, the little lady hastened to assure 
her of what her brother had gaid. 

With a strong’effort Myra so far controlled 
her feelings that when, a short time after, the 
former took her leave she betrayed no more 
anxiety than was natural on the occasion, 
arousing no Fron mes in the breast of ther 
friend, who idered her emotion due only ;to 
the part she hed mfortunately had in recom- 
mending so undesizable a personage. 

“She has been deceived as much as you 
hawe, Charles,” she said, when secing her 
brother on her return, “‘and is terribly 
upset.” 

Amd Myra—no sooner had the door closed 
on her visitor then her fortitude gave way ; 
when, burying her ‘face im the pillows of the 
couch on which she'was seated, she gave vent 
to the grief which was almost breaking her 
heart 


“Oh, mother’! mother!’ she cried, “could 
you have forescen this would you have left me 
such a burden to bear!” 

And as though her sorrow had ex- 
hausted itself, she rank into a peaceful calm, ida 
watching by her side, giving such wordsof com- 
d give who knew so weil 
the extent of that fearful trouble, until when 
fhe heavy lids drooped gently over the avhing 

the “ lashes on which tears still 
mgered to ‘of those which had been shed, 
she arose quietly, her own stronger nature 
combating against the blew her sister lacked 
the strength to withstand. 

‘Out into the sunlight, out into ‘the open ‘air 
just freshened with the first breeze of autumn, 


nts, Knowing full well, as] jus 


lds felis her spirits rise above her tronbies, 
whilst she rebelled against the fate which like 
a millstone had hung this triel ronnd their 
youthful necks, ever casting a shadow over 
the brightness of their young lives. 

Liar herself beneath the branches of a 
large y tree which grew at the extreme 
end of their garden, she made pretence to read 
the book with which she had furnished her- 
self when she left the house ; bat her thoughts 
flew anywhere bat on the page which lay open 
on her lap, when the light fall of tangy 
on the soft grass aroused ‘her attention, 
raising her eyes eke saw Oxptain Outram 
advancing to where she sat. 

“The servant told me I should find you 
here, Miss Ida, and as she appeared tos 
by her manner that I had better do so 
wait for yon in the drawing-room, I conclude 
she acted to your wishes?” 


‘according 
“Yes,” Yor the girl, cordially shw 
“my sister is not 
let be 
itis nothing particular, only a 
ache!” and mB era Agere watched the 
expression on companion. 

“I am so sorry,” he-said, very raeftilly, 
“and am I to bs prohibited from seeing my 
—— Mrs. Trevor, to-day?” 

« I. don’t know exactly,” she replied, “but 


€ 








if you are very good” —with a saucy smile—“ 
will go and see if she is‘awake.”’ But Myra 
begged that she might be left alone; she felt 
that she should give way did she see him 
then ; and an instinct she could not deny, whieh 
now had devolved itself into'a dreaded fear, 
told her why it was that Relph Outram had 
become so constant a visitor ; and then the cry 
avofia wounded deer broke from ‘her lips,as she 
ized the fact which like a grim s 
stood betwixt her and her life’s happiness. 


CHAPTER ly. 
DESPAIR. 


Myra had so far recovered herself as to be 
able to receive Ralph when he called the 
following morning. Ids ‘hed gone to the village 
to make a few purchases, so that the former 
was alone when the Captain made his appear- 
ance. She did not return uviil noon, but when 
she did so, just as she reached the gate which 
entered on the path leading to their house, 
she met him coming out. 

“Have you seen Myra?’’ she asked, as she 
took ‘his outstretched hand ; and then, while 
awaiting his reply, she raised her eyes to his, 
to see there such agony depicted as she never 
hoped again to witness. 

“ T have,” he answered, “and learnt all.” 

“AN?” and Ida looked with wonderment 
in her large blue eyes. 

“ Yes,” he replied, his voice trembling, “and 
may Heaven sustain her, my darling, and help 
me. Heaven bless you, Ida!” and then, with a 
fuint effort at a smile, he lefi her standing 
there, whilst he passed out. 

‘Ida watched him down the lane, with pity 
in her heart; and then she turned to i 
Myraawaited her in their litile drawing-room 
where they had together passed so many happy 
hours. 

“Oh, Myra, dearest, don’t;sob like that!” 
she said, throwing herself on her knees beside 
the couch where her sister lay with her head 
btried in the cushions. “ You cannot know; 
eight, nearly nine years, and nosign. Why 
should you wreck your life’s happiness on 
such @ plea? for you do love him, Myra, do 
you not, dearest?” 

“ Love him ! Oh! Ida, my heart will break, 
but better that than that I should bring dis- 
honour on ‘him !” 

“And you told him all, Myra?” Ide asked. 

‘No, dear, I could not bring my lips to tell 
him that, but I told him of the barrier which 
a cruel fate had raised between us, and then, 
as my ‘heart went forth to him, I felt my 
strength would fail me, and I bade him’ leave 
ps a Ralph! Ralph! and I loved you so 

early.’ 

‘And Ida remained by her side. She knew it 
would be better that is grief had full vent, 
and then she would awaken to the knowledge 
that it could never be to her otherwise than 
as a dream, till time, the curer of all ills would 
maybe realize to her the happiness which as 
a shadow had passed from her grasp, or let it 
pass from her mind for ever. 

And so it was. The first passionate out- 
burst of her gricf over Myra became calm 
and resigned. She rarely mentioned Ralph's 
name, and to his many written entreaties 
that b= ae still Re =» friend she 
repea wish, “that for the present. the 
should not meet.” #4 “ 

Ida even began to feel her buoyant spirits 
flag beneath the general depression, she 
felt almost angry with Ralph for not letting 
bens go-on.in the ordinary way. 

~ But it is just like the men,” ehe mentally 
ejaculated, as she stood looking over the gate, 
a few genings after, #0 the distance beyond, 
as the ere to find a solution of her 
difficulties. **I do hate men,” 

“Collectively or individually, Miss Ida 2?” 
and Ida started, on snddenly becoming nware 
that ther words had been overheard, as 
Charles Ditton, whose footsteps she had failed 
to notice, so absorbed wus she in her reverie, 
appeared before her. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ditton, how you 
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startled me!’ she said, without referring to 
the question he asked. 

‘80 you hate men, Miss Ida?” he laughed. 
‘*Pray in what way has the sex offended 
you ?” 

‘Oh! I don’t know,” she replied, smiling, 
“but they always seem to get one into 
trouble.” 

“I hope it is not so in your case,” he said, 
looking into her fair face ; ‘‘ but I certainly 
must say one of the community has brought 
me into a good deal just now.” 

“You are ‘alluding, I suppose,” Ida ans- 
wered, “‘ to your late manager, George Merrick. 
What are you going to do in the matter, Mr. 
Ditton ?” 

There was such anxiety in her tone that 
Charles looked up in surprise. 

“Well, you know there is an old saying, 
‘Catch your hare before you cook him,’” he 
said, “‘and that is just how the case stands 
with me at present.” 

“Do you mean he has escaped?” she 
asked excitedly. 

“For the present, yes,’’ was the reply, 
‘** but we are sure to have him in the end.” 

And then a shadow of trouble passed over 
her countenance not unnoticed by her com- 
panion. 

For several seconds he stood watching the 
colour as it came and went from her face, 
whilst ‘the trees ‘soughed above their heads, 
and the birds whispered to each other in the 
branches on high. 

“ Naturally you take some interest in this 
young man?” he said, after a pause; ‘ but, 
tell me truly—were you or your sister aware of 
his real character when he was managing 
clerk in Mr. Trevor's office ?” 

He looked keenly at her as she stood there, 
the colour forsaking her face now, leaving it 
white as marble in the gathering twilight ; 
but no words escaped her lips—those bright 
wate lips which she could not bring to tell a 

ie. 


“T am answered,”’ he said, after a time, 
seeing her hesitation, and would have passed 
on had not Ida stayed him. 

“Oh! Mr. Ditton,” she said, ‘‘ can you ever 
forgive us? But he promised so faithfully, 
and—and if you knew all, I think you woald 
have acted as we did.” 

He turned ; her eyes were no longer lowered, 
but raised to his imploringly, whilst hot tears 
rained down her cheeks. 

‘“What was he to you?” he asked, sternly, 
almost savagely; “ perhaps a lover?” 

“*No! no!” she cried, “don’t think that, 
Mr. Ditton, only the world has been against 
him somehow. I don’t think he is altogether 
bad—indeed, I don’t.” 

‘A strange way of putting it,” he said, ina 
softer key; ‘‘and I suppose you mean if you 
could you would save him now?” then moving 
nearer, until his hand touched hers as it 
rested on the uppermost rail. ‘‘ Tell me, I—— 
Miss Etheridge, would it please you were I to 
withdraw from this aap ye 6 

She felt the hot blood rush to her temples, 
as raising her eyes she met his, bent with 
such an expression on her own, that she could 
not mistake the feeling which was causing 
him thus to waver in his resolution, and the 
words she would have spoken died on her lips. 

“Don’t thank me,” he added, “I know 
what you would say,” but whilst allowing the 
hand he had taken to remain within his own, 
in that brief moment Ida had learnt a strong 


man’s secret— she knew why it was that George’ 


Merrick would be safe. 

“Go in, now;"’ he said, ‘‘ see, the dew is fall- 
ing, and your dress is quite damp! Good-night 
—my darling.” 

He had stood looking at her, as though un- 
willing she should go from his sight, a mix- 
ture of love and,dread filling his thoughts, 
and then the last words broke involuntarily 
from him, when a sudden rustle in the adjoin- 
ing thicket caused both to start. 

But although they listened intently for some 
moments they heard no more, only the soft 
rustle of leaves in the evening air; and then, 





with one more good-night, Charles Ditton 
passed to his home on the other side of the 
way, his thoughts full of the girl he had left 
leaning on the gate beyond. 

Unconscious of the ing gloom gather- 
ing around, until it covered her as with a 
thick mantle, or of the dew which caused the 
bright curls on her forehead to fall damp and 
straight, Ida still remained watching his re- 
ceding figure until she lost it in the trees and 
shrubs, whilst love for the first time entered 
her heart; and then, in all the happiness of 
her new-born treasure, she was about to turn, 
forgetful for the moment of all but that which 
was speaking to her of future bliss, when the 

im figure of a man arose before her in the 


rk. 

A half-uttered scream escaped her, and she 
would have fled had not the latter arrested 
her footsteps. 

‘‘Hush, Ida!” he said,,‘‘ don’t you know 
me?”’ 

She turned, and in that moment she knew 
but too well that she dare not drink of the one 
of happiness which she had but so lately rai 
to her lips. 





CHAPTER V. 
A STRANGE WOMAN. 


“Do not cry so, dear!” It was Myra, who, 
now forgetting her own sorrow in that of her 
sister, was stroking the fair head, as it lay in 
her lap, whilst the latter sobbingly told her 
the events of the preceding evening. 

“Oh! let us go away, Myra, dear !” she 
cried ; ‘‘ abroad—anywhere away from here— 
away where this shadow cannot for ever be 
thrown over our lives.” 

She raised her face, down which the tears 
were still streaming, whilst for a moment a 
look of rebellion passed over her countenance 
when she added, ‘‘I will not stay to have my 
existence made a misery if you will, to be 
made old before one has scarce tasted the 
pleasures of life. I don’t see the fun in it; 
d is perfectly ridiculous. Why should we, 

ra?” 


‘**Do you think we should be happier away 
from here, Ida?” Myra asked, her sad eyes 
meeting those of her sister; ‘if so, dearest, 
we will go for a time. Whatdo you say to the 
south of France for the winter?” 

**Oh! I should like it so much,’’ was the 
reply; and so it was arranged that as soon as 
practicable they were to close the villa, which 
they would leave in the charge of a caretaker 
during their absence. 

Previous to their departure there was much 
to be arranged, and several journeys to town 
were necessary for that purpose, whilst during 
the weeks which intervened they kept their 
intentions wholly to themselves, not until a 
few days previous to their leaving even telling 
Miss Ditton of their plans. 

In the meanwhile Charles Ditton, instead of 
prosecuting his search for the absconding 
manager, much to the chagrin of the police 
and astonishment of his sister, put every 
obstacle he could in the way of that search 
being effective, until at last all steps in the 
matter were abandoned. He no longer re- 
mained at his chambers in town, as he had 
been accustomed to do, but would return to 
the Hollies each night, ever lingering at the 
entrance leading to Trevor’s residence, 
when with a sigh and a troubled care at his 
heart, he would move towards his sister's 
home. 

‘No, no,” he would say to himself, ‘“‘ I must be 
mad to think that she would link her young 
life with mine; but why should she plead for 
thatscamp? There is but one reply, fool that I 
was to think otherwise ;” and then, kicking the 
dead leaves which lay in his path he would 
crunch them beneath his feet, like the hopes 
he had once so fondly cherished. 

Thus matters were, when he was startled 
on his return from town one day to hear from 
Miss Ditton that Mrs. Trevor and Ida were 
going abroad almost directly. 

“I can’t think what has come to Ida,” she 





continued, as her brother scarcely seemed to 
hear her communication. “I never saw a girl 
so altered in all my life, and I believe, from 
what Myra says, it is her doing that they are 
going away ; but are you listening, Charles?" 

“Yes, yes,’ the latter answered weariedly ; 
‘you must excuse me, Maria, but I feel so 
tired ;’’ and, in truth, she thought how tired he 
did look, his face drawn and careworn, with 
deep lines which had no right to be there. 

“Get to bed early, Charles,” she said, for. 
getting in her anxiety for her brother all elce, 
whilst she recommended what was her 
favourite specific for all complaints. 

“You can’t have any one more suitable 
than Mrs. Baxter, my dears,’’ Miss Ditton 
said, when, on her visiting the sisters a day or 
two after, they asked if she could recommend 
any one in the village, whom they could trust 
to take care of the villa; ‘she is a widow, 
port thing, and it would be quite a godsend to 

er to live rent free with a few shillings be. 
sides.” 

‘“‘ Then we will see her at once,’’ said Myra, 
on the little lady telling them exactly where 
she was to be found. 

It was a pretty cottage to which they weré 
directed, over which, in its season, the wes- 
teria would hang its weight of blossom, almost 
hiding the two windows it possessed in front 
from view. 

Their summons was quickly answered by 
the woman herself, who with a spotless white 
apron and snowy cap, after the French mode, 
appeared before them; but their astonishment 
was great when, on stating their business, 
Mrs. Baxter peremptorily refused to accept 
the situation. 

‘‘ Why, Miss Ditton led us to suppose you 
would be quite glad to do so!”” Myra said, not 
a little annoyed. 

‘Tam very sorry, miss, ma’am I mean,” 
she said, correcting herself, ‘‘ but it is impos- 
sible I can leave my home just now.” 

‘* We thought you had only yourself,’’ Ida 
chimed in, ‘and could give up your house at 
a week’s notice! ’’ 

‘Oh! yes, I am a lone woman, that’s true,” 
said Mrs, Baxter, cc louring to the roots of her 
grey hair, ‘‘andI am sorry I can't accept your 
offer, but I knows of some one who would, I 
know, be glad of the job,’’ and taking the 
name and address of the said party the 
sisters were about to turn from the cottage, 
when they became conscious of the window 
above their heads being cautiously opened, 
and on raising their eyes to the same it was 
speedily closed, whilst they could only faintly 
discern the head of a man as it was drawn 
within. 

The movement was not lost on Mrs. Baxter, 
who now turned as white as she had a few 
moments previous become red, and it was 
evidently a relief when she found she could 
close the door on her visitors. 

The woman she named, however, 
turned out more satisfactorily, and although 
there appeared some myst®ry in connection 
with the former, they came to the conclusion 
that it only rested with herself, and took no 
further heed of it. 

They had turned in the direction of home, 
both deep in their own thoughts, when the 
sound of horse's hoofs came-so near that it 
caused them to start, and on turning round 
it was Captain Outram, who having seen them 
in the distance had followed on. 

He and Myra had never met since that day 
when his hopes had become shattered, and he 
had gone from her presence with a dull pain 
at his heart, with a resolve to live down 4 
pee which had become his very life ; but as 

is eyes met hers he knew how fruitless was 
the attempt, although even then he feigned 
forgetfulness of a scene which would live in 
his mind so long as memory lasted; but when 
baw | told him of their intended departure 

sadness came into his hazel eyes that 
Myra could not resist the entreaty he made, 
om he might bid them a farewell visit before 
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them down the lane leading to their home, 
now strewn with autumn leaves, whilst in the 
branches overhead the wind coughed and 
sighed, as though mourning the bright summer 
days so quickly past. 

And long after he had bid them good-bye, 
whilst his hand-pressure was still warm upon 
her own, Myra stood straining her weary eyes 
to catch the last glimpse of his figure, never 
stirring until the sound of his charger's tread 
had died in the distance, when, leaning on the 
arm of Ida, she turned her eyes, dim with un- 
shed tears. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN UNEXPECTED MISSIVE. 


Tue next few days were so fully occupied 
in filling cupboards, which were to be locked, 
with the many little nick-nacks and costly 
atoms of old china which adorned what-nots 
and peeped from within cabinets of sandal- 
wood inlaid with pearl, with which the pretty 
drawing-room was furnished, that they had 
little time to mourn over a fate which was all 
too hard. 

With Ida the very excitement of anticipated 
change appeared to dispel the gloom which 
had fallen over her usually exuberant spirits, 
until she had almost returned to her old self, 
as the mah y and rosewood became hidden 
beneath the holland coverings. 

It was @ great undertaking for the two 
sisters, who had nevér in their lives travelled 
further than their fair Devonshire home ; but 
Miss Ditton, who, on the contrary, had been 
from one end of the Continent to the other, 
was most kind and useful, directing them 
what route to take and how to pr » much 
in the same way as she would have done had 
they from the Circus asked her the way to 
Charing Cross. 

She gave them no end of cards with the 
addresses of different hotels, which she could 
highly recommend, and considered they could 
not go far wrong, when fortunately a friend of 
hers, with his wife and daughter, were going 
to Versailles, and Myra with Ida only too 
gladly the invitation they gave them 
to join their party. 

“But man proposes, and God disposes.” It 
was & — morning in early October, though 
the sun still shone brightly on the few remain- 
ing leaves, which seemed unwilling to quit the 
branches on which they had rocked and 
swayed in the soft summer days. Ida had 
already descended to the one sitting-room 
which had not disrobed itself, awaiting her 
sister, who had lingered upstairs awhile, super- 
intending the packing of a large trunk. 

The morning letters had arrived, amongst 
which was one bearing the London postmark, 
addressed in the ste writing usual to 
lawyer's clerks, and which in no small degree 
excited the curiosity of the former. 

“A solicitor's letter for you, Myra,” she 
said, as Mrs. Trevorentered. ‘“ Who can it be 
from?” 

“T have no idea,” her sister replied, at the 
same time that she put it through the twist- 
ings and turnings before opening it, to which 
Ida had previously subjected it, and then she 
nervously tore open the envelope. 

It was such an unusual circumstance that 
they should receive a legal missive that it 
was with a dread of something unpleasant 
that Myra unfolded this. 

She merely glanced, in the first instance, at 
the name of the firm which headed the same. 
It was from Norris and Norris, Solicitors, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and ran thus :— 


“ Mapau,— 

“ It is our painful duty to inform you 
of the death, on the 19th ult., at Sydney, of 
Nag Moariee Trevor, whose oftaizs previous to 

none te ; i laced i 
our hands, window ~ 
accumulated considerable wealth, amounting 
to over £20,000, during his stay in the Colony, 
poich, with other funded property of which 


and absolutely to you. Awaiting your favour, 
we are, Madam, yours faithfully, 
** Norgis AND Noggis, 
* Solicitors to the deceased.” 


_ The letter fell from her grasp, Ida hasten- 
ing to her assistance as a deathly pallor over- 
spread her countenance; but it was the sur- 
prise, the suddenness of the communication, 
which for the moment paralysed her feelings 
more than the contents of the letter itself. 
The only grief she felt that death should 
come, depriving her now of all power to clear 
herself, that Fate should be so cruel, that he 
should go to his grave believing her false, he 
whose great love could not withstand enrich. 
ing her, gathering together treasure in those 
long years of his exile from home and country 
for the benefit of her who he died thinking 
to have done him the greatest wrong ; andin 
that moment Myra felt more love for the dead 
man than she had ever experienced in her 
young life; and then other thoughts as madly 
rushed thought her brain. 

She was rich, she was free—what then? And 
a guilty flush swept over her features which 
had but so lately been white as marble; then 
yet another more worthy of herself passed 
through her mind. It was the recollection of 
an old faded letter, torn at its folds, the last 
written by that now lifeless hand. 

“ Poor Maurice!” was all Ida said, and she 
replaced the paper in the envelope from which 
Myra had taken it; and the latter, the first 
pain past, sat silent and sad, with great tears 
welling to her large blue eyes. 

‘* Will you still lezve England?” Ida asked. 

“ Not England, dear, just yet,” she replied, 
“but Teddington, yes. I could not remain 
here to be food for gossip!” 

Miss Ditton was told, when she‘called at the 
villa a few hours after, that owing to the 
death of a friend, and their having come into 
a fortune, that their plans for the present 
would be altered, as their intention now was 
to go no further than London ; and the little 
lady, in total ignorance as to how matters 

ly were, was most profuse in her congratu- 
lations, little dreaming that each word she 
uttered went as a knife into the hearts of her 
hearers, 
Messrs. Norris’s letter was duly acknow- 
ledged, and later on Mrs. Porter, the care- 
taker, recommended by Mrs. Baxter, put in 
an appearance at the villa . 

The first shock past, Ida came to the con- 
clusion that, after all, it was a happy release 
Maurice dying when he did. What was the 
good, she inwardly argued, of husband and 
wife living, with so many thousands of miles 
between them, and yet being fettered just as 
though passing their lives beneath the saine 
reof, whilst Myra went about all that day 
like-one in a dream. True, she had never 
loved Maurice as he had done her; but she 
was sO young, scarcely knowing her own 
heart. ad she been older, had she under- 
stood the extent of the man’s strong passion 
which he in his older years had lavished upon 
her, trusting to that t love which not 
even a belief in her falseness could destroy, 
she would have unburdened her mind of that 
secret which as a millstone hung around her 
neck, and thus saved each the misery which 
was their portion. 

But it was all past now, and taking from 
the place where it had hung so long the black- 
eet mer card mentioned in that letter, penned 
in the agony of his soul, she placed them to- 
gether, with the certificate of her marriage, 
and turned the key of the box that contained 
them for ever. 

A gentle tap at the door caused her to erase 
from her countenance all trace of the tears 
-which had swept down her cheeks, and fallen 
on those mementos of her past life. 

It was Mary, the housemaid, to inform her 
of the woman’s arrival; and giving directions 
she should be sent to her a few minutes only 
elapsed before Mrs. Porter entered the room. 
“I thought it best, Mrs. Porter,” Myra 





Was possessed, he has bequeathed solely 


said, “that you should come a day or two 


beforehand, that you might see exactly how 
things were before we left.” 

“Yes, ma’am, so Mary said,” Mrs, Porter 
replied, dropping a curtsey ; ‘‘ and she tells ma 
she is not going to leave, so that I shall have 
company like, you see.”’ 

- you timid, then? ” Myra asked. 

**Lor’! no, ma’am,” the woman replied, 
‘seein’ as how I have been alone for the last 
twenty year, and it was me that was quite by 
myself in the Hollies when Miss Ditton went 
to foreign parts two year come Christmas!’ 

‘I wonder Miss Ditton did not tell us of 
you in the first instance, instead of recom 
mending Mrs. Baxter. What a strange woman 
she seems! ” 

Mrs. Porter looked at Myra almost as 
strangely as Mrs. Baxter had done a few days 
since, 

‘“‘ Why, didn’t she tell you, ma’am, why she 
she couldn’t leave her cottage?” she asked. 

“No,” Myra answered, ‘‘ but she seemed 
awfully afraid any one should enter it.” 

‘* Well, ma’am,” said Mrs Porter, in a con- 
fidential tone, “‘ she puts it about among the 
neighbours that she has a sick lodger unable 
to leave his room, and that she has to stop 
at home to tend him.” 

“Why didn’t she say so, then?’’ Myra 
asked, 

“That I can’t say, ma’am,” Mrs. Porter 
replied, * but I knows folks do say that after 
dark a young man has been seen to leave the 
cottage and return rape | like when every 
one was supposed to be a bed.” 

It was then that Myra remembered the 
cautious opening of the window which took 
place on their visit, and the head which had 
suddenly ea re on her raising her eyes 
to the lattice ; but!making no further comment 
on the matter she bade Mrs. Porter follow 
her, and she would show what rooms were 
locked, and those she was_to occupy during 
their absence. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A SURPRISE. 


Ir was agreed that they should leave Ted- 
dington by an early train the day after that 
on which they had received Messrs. Norris's 
communication. ’ Z 

Captain Outram called in the morning, who, 
being unaware of the change in their pro- 

mme, bade them a adieu, holding 
= hand much longer than Ida thought at 


all necessary, whilst as yy, Seo every good 


wish on her journey, and a hasty God-speed 
home again; but then Ida was only too 
anxious for the hour of departure to arrive, 
for had not Charles Ditton volunteered to 
accompany them to London? It would not in- 
terfere with his business, the difference in the 
time, and he would see them comfortably 
settled in a quiet hotel before leaving them for 
‘ood. 

: So the morning slipped quickly away, and 
Miss Ditton insisted, when the moment they 
were to start came, that she would accom- 
pany her brother to say a final good-bye. 

The fly which had been ordered was already 
at the gate, when together they crossed the 
road which separated the two homes ; but the 
thought it strange, on advancing to the ha 
door, which was slightly open, that no sign of 
the sisters was visible, whilst the girl who 
answered their summons looked scared and 
bewildered. ; 

“Are the ladies within?” Miss Ditton 
asked. 

‘No, ma’am, they are not come back yet !"” 
Mary returned. ; 

“Not come back?” brother and sister 
ejaculated, in a breath. ‘‘ What do you mean? 
Are they from home?” ° " 

“Yes, ma’am,” the former replied, trem- 
bling all over. ‘‘Justas Mrs, Porter and I was 
getting down this trunk,” pointing to one 
standing in the hall, ‘a boy came tearing up 
from the village, to say as how they were to 





go with him at once, and then he said some- 
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thing quiet-like to Mrs. Trevor, and they el? 
three started off there and then.” 

“And you had no idea who had sent for 
them?” Miss Ditton asked, turning to Mrs. 
Porter, who now appeared on the scene. 

‘“‘I think I heard the boy say Mrs. Baxter,” 
she repliéd; “bat won’t you step in here, 
ma’am?’’ opening the door of the sitting-room 
recently ocenpied by the sisters. ‘‘T have no 
doubt they will be back soon.” 

But seconds became minutes, minutes hours, 
and still no sign of their return, Miss Ditton 
the meanwhile fidgeting from chair to chair, 
first calling Mary, then Mrs. Porter, to ques- 
tion them in tarns, until at last she insisted 
on her brother going to unravel the mystery. 

“ You had better take the fly and go to Mrs. 
Baxter’s at once; something, I fect sure, must 
have happened.” And Charles, equally 
anxious as his sister, required no further 
pressing to act on her suggestion. 

The widow’s cottage-was soon reached, but 
looked sad and dreary in that October day so 
quickly drawing to a close, and the brown 
bare stems trailing over its dirty white walls, 
where the westeria blossoms had bloomed 
and died. 

There was no sign of life about the place. 
The windows were carefully closed, the door 
alone being left on a jar, as though some one, 
in the hurry of the moment, had forgotten to 
latoh it. 

Pushing it gently, Charles Ditton entered 
the little room on which it opened, when he 
became conscious of voices proceeding from 
the one above; and advancing quietly’ to the 
small staircase which led up to it he could 
distinetly hear sobs, as if from some one in 
great grief. 

** Don’t ery, dears,” he heard. It was a man 

who spoke, but the tones were feeble, either 
from iffmess or bodily pain. 
any good, and [am not worth the tears you 
shed. No, no! you should be glad to think I 
am going. I—am.’’ 
_. The last words were spoken slowly, like as 
if they gave relief to the sufferer, realising to 
him a happiness for which he longed. Then, 
as the women’s tears and sobs were his only 
response, the mind of the dying man (for such 
the listener was assured he was) appeared to 
wander to when, as a boy, he moved in the 
scenes to which his imagination led him. 

“Yes!” he cried, “loot at the old thrush ; 
she is away now, and we will soon have the 
nest. There, lookt Isn't it pretty, with its 
four speckled eggs! Quick! make haste, take 
itin! Here comes father, and I shalfhave so 
much Euclid to learn; don’t tell him.’ 

Then all was quiet, save the suppressed grief 
of the watchers, when ia moving to obtain, if 
possible, a view of that chamber of death 
Charles happened to upset.a chair. 

It evidently had been heard above, for he 
had but scarce time to move from the stair- 
case when Mrs, Baxter hastily descended. 

“Tor! Mr. Ditton; you here, sir? am” it 
getting so dark, too. How you ed met” 

And closing the door behind her, thus shut- 
ting out the stairs, she proceeded to light a 

amp. 

“The days do draw in fast, and no mis- 
take,” she said, withort making any allusion 
to the scene which was being enacted over- 
head ; evidently hoping, as her visitor could 
ses, that his visit would be of short dura- 
tion. 

** You have some one if? here, Mrs, Baxter ; 
who is it?” 

The woman nearly dropped the lamp as 
Charles thus addressed her. 

‘* Well, sir,” she answered, “I didn think 
as how [ was doing any harm when’ F took 
himin. Bot fF didn’t kuow it was you, sir, 
indeed I didn't.” 

And she burst into tears. 


“But he told mes pitifal tale, and that the 
verlice were after him ; and wasn’t it that he'd 
met with this accident, Ff should naver have 


known, that I shouldn't.” 


And Mvs. Baxter was about to enter into 


fall particulars when a scream from 





room above caused her hastily to advance to 
the same. 

She had taken the light with her, uncon- 
scious af the moment that Mr. Ditton had 
followed in her footsteps. 

Nor were any whe were there assembled 
around the bed aware of his presence; whilst 
he, as though transfixed to the spot, watehed 
the seene before him, at the same time that a 
tumult of feelings passed through his mind. 

There, with his eyes already fixed, over 
waking tan testis crag for the bees 

& le ‘or 
which was gradually passing from him, ky 
George Merrick, his hands convulsed with the 
last + agony, still firmly and tenderly held | 
Lia, bathing them with her tears; whilst 
yra, with her face buried im the coveriet, 
sobbed in bitter, heartrending grief. 

One quiver of the eyelids, one last. parti 
of the ips for the escape of the last sigh, an! 
all was over. Theabsconding clerk, the forger, 
had gone to hisaccoant. He who had brought 
such sorrow on others had gone to answer for 
his sins at a higher tribunal than that which 
| awaited him: here. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MYRA’S NARRATIVE, 





“7 was never | 


“ Come away, it igall over.” It was Charles 
| Ditton who spoke, advancing to where Ida 
gti clung to the dead man’s hand. 

At the sound sah de Nye the girl — 
| gurprise and angui on every linea- 
| ment of her prevent 3 whilst she allowed 






——— 


seemingly to shut out the terrors of that 
through which she had passed. 


Phen she 
went on,— 
“Did he tell you who it was that died in 


Mrs. Baxter’s cottage when he eame to seek 


“He told me so i dear, but he 
was so tired; but I think he said George 
Merrick.” 

“Yes, yes, that is right,’’ she replied, in 
answer to Miss Ditton. “It was George 
Merrick, and he was—oh | Miss Ditton, don’t 
turn from me! don’t blame me too much till 
you have heard my story—he was my 
brother.” 

‘Your brother!” the former ejaculated, 
* your brother? ** 

“Yea, yes!’’ Myra answered, her whole 
frame shaking with the emotion she vainly 
endeavoured to restxain ; ‘he was.my brother, 
many years older than. we were ; a wild im- 
petacus boy, who even in our babyhood, Ida's. 
and mine, we fairly worshipped, Even, then 
I can remember he was always im scrapes; 
‘and uvy father, whilst, deating on us, his pet 
twins, seemed to have no patience with ‘his 


jlonger hesitating to tell a lie, which hitherto 
ihe would haye to utter. To our 
mother alone he never t0ld a. fslseheod; his 
‘lowe fox her was a something so holy that he 
leoked to heras te his God, whilst she, tliough 


‘herself te be led from the room, followed by|ever upbraidiag him for his faults, is was 
Myra, who stayed but one moment to elose |'throngh these very faults that they were 


the eyes whieh had been so dear to her in | drawn closer together, as whilat. shielding 


life, though casting such sorrow over her 


own . 

Charles spoke not a word ; butleading them 
to where the fly still awaited them he assisted 
them to enter, whilst he gave directions that 
they should be driven without delay to the 
villa 


arrival ; she knew, whatever ; 
that leaving Te ton at that hour was out 
of the question, so had taken upon herself to 
give directions that the luggage should be 
replaced and preparations made for their 
remaining there that night. 
The little lady was in a fever of excitement; 
and when her brother; who was the first to 
enter, made his appearance, she was about to 
ask a series’ of questions, but the'face which 
met hers caused them to die on her lips. It 
| wasa face which seemed to have aged visibh 

in the short interval whieh had transpi 

sinceshe had parted with him but threeshort 
' hours before; and reverencing the sorrow 
| which had left such indelible marks on. his 
| countenance ‘she restrained the impatienee 
| with which otherwise she would have elicited 
| from him what had occurred. 


her eyes, their own suffused with blinding 
ears, was all the sisters could do; and then 


Going they pleased them most. 


at the Hollies, and in answer to the tiny 
three-cornered 
Ditton was soon with her young f 


been ushered. 
y Her 
rings which told too plainly how her ni 


the extreme pallor of her complexion. 





it was tervible, terrible!” 


Mise Ditton was anxiously awaiting their}. 
had occurred, 


had been spent, whilst the black dress in h 
she was habited only tended to exaggerate 


“Yes, Miss Ditton,” she answered, ‘and 
how kind of you to come soseon ; I could not 
rest, @ear, till I had told you all,” she said. love, was taken n 
‘« Your brother's sad faee hae hawnted me alk} seemed to go wrong. ee. 
through the night, And oh! such a night— against the divi 


Here she buried her faco in her hands, 


him 
from my father’s anger she thus encouraged 
him im the very sin she corrected. 

«Thus matters went on from bad)to worse 
until he was eighteen, and we saw but litthe of 
him, he beimg away articled toa solicitor in 
London, the: bar being the. profession ta which 
he was: destined. 

“He heated it front the-first, butias his pro- 
tests had no effect, there was mo other course 
open fox: him but, to. submit. Hedid se, with 
‘the result that to make up for the weamy: hours. 
ha spent day after day in a stifling effica, he 
whe was free as the birds of the air, his 


rexeitement gave impetus to his life, bat. the 
wild compsniona with whom he assesiated 
soon helped to,eradieate the little geod ‘which 
was still left.in him,.and he went down, down, 
until one night he found himself ruined, a bill 
ito which he had forged the name of the 
lawyer in whose office he was falling due, 
‘amd he without a peany to mect the same. 
“In this dilemnia he wrote to my mother, . 
but. unfortunately before the same reached 
her it fell into my father’s hands. He was in- 
exorable. ‘ Let the law take its cource,’ hesaid, 
and it did, he weuld not lift: = finger to.save 


To press her kindly hand, and look imto/ him; and, scarcely nineteen, bis only son waa 


condemned to five years’ penal servitude. 
‘‘ My mother never survived the shock, but 


feeling the sanctity of s gricf, of the extent) om her death-bed made us promise—we were 
of which they were im ignorance, the others| but fifteen then—if ever he returned, and we 
left them, knowing by imstinet that in so| came across him, for hersake to befriend him, 


when with his name: the upon her lips 


‘“Fous George was as dead; in our hearts 


Bat the next morning a messenger arrived | she passed away. 
letter thus delivered, Miss} alone could we cherish his|name, whick was 
riends. 


forbidden by my father to be mentioned in 


*“ You sent for me, dear,” she said, when| the home-circle. 
Myra entered, the room into whieh she had 


“Thus two out o the five: weeay went 
by, and E became a bride. Themam I married 


were swollen with weeping, witls|I never truly loved, but it took me from * 


loveless home, and Ida, from whom I would 
not part, came with me. 
“Miy father did not long survive our depar- 


ture, and, the ee im which 1 
baby, om whom I deated with all a mother's 


from me, and then things 


rebelling ivine will, and then to 
add to my trouble: George returned. 
“ How he found out where we were IF don't 
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know, for we were then in London, bnt F con- 
clude he had traced us from the Devonshire 
home. However, he came tome one evening 
when, all alone, I sat brooding over my sor- 


We 

" Oh! so altered. In place of the frank 
noyish face I hed loved so dearly was the 
face of a man worn, but defiant, as though 
he sought revenge for the wrongs he had 
suffered. ‘ 

«* Don’t you know me, Myra ?” he said, and 
then as my husband’s footstep fell on the 
carpet of the room by the open window of 
which I was seated, he disappeared somewhere 
in the garden which ran at the back; but he 
had found me out, and a day or two after I 
received a letter in which he stated he was 
starving, and I must help him to live. 

“ How could I help him to live? I knew it 
was out of my power, but my mother’s dead 
face seemed to rise before me, and Ff promised 
him I would, at the time little knowing in 
what way it was to be done. However, my hus- 
band requiring a managing clerk at that time 
I represented George as the brother of an old 
schoolfellow, and begged him to take him into 
his office. 

“ At first he hesitated, seemingly thinking 
it etrange that I should ask him such a thing, 
buias in most cases he eventually gave way, 
and George soon became installed in that 
capacity. 

“ For some months all went on smoothly ; 
he gave the greatest satisfaction, and inspired 
so much confidence that the former never 
questioned his antecedents; and I had vainly 
hoped that all was welJ, when one day Maurice 
encountered me with a lengthened counten- 
ance. There had been serious defalcations in 
the accounts. However, he told me, he should 
watch the course of events before speaking. 

‘“‘T was in an agony of fear. I wrote George 
to meet me. without delay at a spot named, 
when, denying all knowledge of what I men- 
tioned, he appeared so aggrieved at the charge 
I suggested that I began to think my husband 
must be labouring underamistake, However, 
I met the former night after night, hoping by 
so doing if he had done wrong to cause him 
to stay before it was too late. 

“ But the blow came when T little expected 
it; my letters, in which I had appoinied to 
meet him, had been intercepted before they 
reached his hands, and when the appointment 
was kept Maurice, my husband, was fully 
aware of our meetings. 

“ All this he told me, when on the day my 
brother decamped after embezzling a large 
sum of money he came to me, mad with 
jeslousy, so blind in his wrath, that notwith- 
standing my asseverations that I was innocent 
of the crime he brought.against me, he swore 
that I was false, that it was an old lever 
whom I introduced to rob and despoil him, 
and then he leff me without another word.” 

“ My poor girl,” said Miss Ditton, when 
pausing in her narrative Miyra,could nolonger 
restrain the emotion which the recollection of 
all she had suffered caused ker to feel. 

_““And you have never seen your husband 
since?” the former asked, whilst Ida, wh 
had meanwhile entered the room, advancsc 
to her sister's side, endeavouring to-soothe her 
in her distress, 

_ “No,” she answered with an effort snbdu- 
ing her sobs, ‘‘ From that day we parted for 
ever, he dying in a foreign land, still believing 
me the guilty creature that he deemed ma 
But it was. not for that, Miss Ditton, that I 
asked you to come and sea me; it was to im. 
plore yours and your brother's forgiveness for 
the part I acted towards him. Bat George 
promised me so faithfully that I should not 
find him. deceive me, that with mother’s 
words still ringing in my ears, and his face, 
the face I still laved so dearly, pleading to me 
for help, I once more yiel you know with 
what result. Oh! Miss Ditton, can you for- 
give me?”’ r 

“Tecan,” and a.kiadly hand was laid upon. 
her shoulder, but it was the voice of Charles 
Ditton, who told her in tender and gentle 


| tones to let the past be buried in the dead 
}man’s grave, who had done her so great a, 
wrong,”’ 

Growing impatient he had come over to see 
what had become of his sister, when Tda had 
led him so quietly to the room where she and 
Myra were seated, that, until the latter, 
unable to sustain her strength longer, at last 
gave way, did his presence be come known. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tue day after George Merrick was consigned 
to his last resting-place, the sisters, at Miss 
Ditton’s suggestion, carried out their former 
intention of leaving Teddington for awhile. 

“You will be all the better for a change of 
scene,” that little lady said, ‘and in the fresh 
springtime of a bright new yeer will return 
to us, welcome as the buds and the flowers.” 

And so they did, and not many weeks had 
elapsed after their return to the villa, when 
the little birds began to whisper to each other 
of the love-tales they had heard while nest- 
ling in the branches overhead. 

With their grief so fresh in their hearts 
Charles Ditton could not bring himeelf to 
speak of the love which was wearing into his 
soul on that day when he parted with them at 
the London terminus, on their way to the 
Continent ; but now that life seemed to have 
opened anew for them, his was one of the 
tales to which the tiny songsters gave ear 
when Tda, in her new-born happiness, nestled 

, 80 close to the side of him, whose strong 
arm was held out to shield her from life's 
storms. 


* * * 7 * 


And Miss Ditton’s prophecy, who is as 
great a match-maker as ever, is now fulfilled, 
or at least she declares that it was she who 
foretold a union between Myra and Captain, 
Dow Sir Ralph Outram, for the old gentleman 
ig dead, and the latter has left the army, 
taking his beautiful bride to his southern 
home. 

“You may have the ‘ Hollics,’”’ she told 
her brother, “for now that the villa will be 
empty it. would be much more suitable to me;” 
so, notwithstanding all peer on the part-.of 
Ida.or her husband to.the contrary, the little 
lady carried her point. 

[THE END. ] 








Tre need for self-sacrifice is so completely 
the law of the world that it is not merely in 
religions matters that we must give alf or get 
nothing. If we want to do oy Ae good to 
our fellow-creatures, though it be solely a tem- 
poral good, it is just the same. Give yourself 
and all you have, and most likely you will 
get it; give half and get nothing worth men- 
tioning. 

A New Supmarre Vessert.— Some satisfac- 
tory trials have recently been made at Liver- 
pool with a new electrical submarine vessel. 
The vessel, which is cigar-shaped, is thirty- 
seven feet long and six feet in diameter at the 
centre, tapering, off to the ends, which are 
pointed. A conning tower is mounted on the 
top of the boat, and her depth of immersion 
below the water surface is regulated by exter- 
nal inclined planes placed one on either side, 
and contrelled from within. She is fitted 
with a rudder placed aft, and has a self- 
acting arrangement for preserving her hori- 
zontal position. The crew consists of two 
men, and there is a supply of compressed air 
for their use when the boaf remains sub- 
merged. for a lengthened period. The motive 
power is electricity, whieh is stored on board 
im fifty cells. These drive a screw propeller, 
and itis. stated that their charge is sufficient 
to, propel the boat for ten hours at 5 may of 
about nine miles; per hour, either below the 
water or onits surface. The cells also supply 
light, through glow lamps, and drive a pump 





for emptying the water-ballast. tanks which 
are filled for submerging the boat. 


[A QUEEN AMONG ROSES. 
—o— 
CHAPTER VL—(Continued.) 


‘You well hide your head in shame, 
= treacherous girl!’’ she exclaimed, seorn- 
ully. ‘My poor son left you in my charge. 
Heaven help and comfort him in this terrible 
affliction, the worst that ever fell on the 
devoted head of a man—a faithless, wife.” 

‘*T beseech you to forbear,” Edith faltered, 
piteously, with a, gesture of entreaty. “I am 
not guilty of any wrong. I have done nothing 
to be ashamed of. I know you have never 
thought me worthy of my husband's love, but 
for his dear sake spare me your cruel sus- 
picions.” 

‘Cruel, indeed! when I see the honour of 
our name tainted and already dragg}ed in the 
mire! I wonder you have the hardihood to 
assume such a tone with the mother of your 
wronged husband.” 

“Oh! Edward, if you were only here,” she 
moaned, beating her little head distractedly 
with her hands, “I will tell you all when 
you come home.” 

‘‘T value his honour too dearly to wait till 
then. You must write at once, and the letter 
shall go the first postin the morning. You 
must make a full, truthful confession, or 1 
will write myself.” ¢ 

‘‘Oh! mamma,” she cried, bursting into a 
torrent of bitter sobs, “ I cannot.” 

“* But I say you shall.” 

“TI dare not,’ Edith replied, despairingly. 
‘¢I must see him and tell him with my own 
lips. Oh! have mercy on me! Iam soill, 
say one word of pity?” 

‘Tf you are on the brink of some dreadful 
abyss this is the only course to take; it may 
save you from utter ruin and destruction, 
Edith.” 

In an abandon of utter wretchednesg she 
sank down on her knees, her face white and 
piteous. ’ 

But the old lady was obdurate, callous to 
her beauty or her petition. 

“Yon cannot delude me, if you have my 
poor.son. Your very face betrays your guilt, 
and your refusal toexplain what has bappenec 
just now. If I had my will the same roof 
should never cover youand I this night. You 
are not worthy its sacred shelter, but I have 
promised to guard; you, and, revolting, as it is. 
now to my feelings, I will keep my word, but 
I shall retain the key of your door until your: 
husband’s return, Come,” this sternly, ‘I 
am. waiting to conduct you to your room. To- 
morrow morning I shall writea correct account 
of all that has taken place.’’ 

Edith uttered not a sound, but. followed 
Mrs. Armytage upstairs with lagging steps, 
and threw herself on her bed. 

The key turned in the lock, and she knew 
she was @ prisoner in her own house. 

At eight o'clock, when Mrs. Armytage went 
to her room, she found Edith still stretched, on 
the bed, not undressed, her face deadly white. 
For a moment.she was startled, but she was 
only sleeping. 

‘‘ Edith,” she called, shaking her, “you 
must undress and get into bed; I insist upon 
it.” 

The poor child started, and recoiled with 
fear, and tried to murmur something, but she 
was seized with a shivering fit. 

“TI will try,” she said, dreamily, after a bit, 
when her teeth ceased chattering. 

Her unhappy state at last touched the old 
lady’s heart, and with her own hands she 
hi to. undress her and assist her into bed, 
and hastened to get.a cup of tea, to, which she 
added brandy with shaking fingers, for Edith’s 
symptoms alarmed her terribly. 

She sat by her bedside and watched her 
for hours. To her infinite relief she awake 
in: the afternoon very much better; then all. 
her kindness vanished as ff by magic when 
she thought her well again, and a grim, hard 
expression took the place of the anxious, 





softened one. 
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‘‘T am coming downstairs presently.” 

‘I forbid you to leave this room until your 
husband's return. I expect him home to- 
morrow.” 

*“ You have no right to treat me like this, 
though you are his mother,” she said, proudly. 
“T am his wife,and the mistress of this 
house.”’ “ 

“If you desire you can order your servants 
to turn me out of your house, and assert your 
authority, but I shall explain to them the 
reason, you may rest assured,” she retorted, 
sternly. 

Edith did not reply, but turned her head to 
the wall, murmuring aloud,— 

“You spurn me now, but the time will come 
when you will be sorry.’ 

‘‘Instead of upbraiding me turn your 
thoughts to repentance,” Mrs, Armytage said, 
sadly, ‘it cuts me to the heart to see one so 
young so lost.”’ 

In justification to Mrs. Armytage it must 
be admitted that she firmly believed Edith 
guilty of base conduct; besides mistrusting 
the result of such an unequal match in 
respect to the disparity of age, she was pre- 
pared to harbour doubts, and even worse, of 
her youthfal daughter-in-law, borne of 
prejudice and intense, overwhelmir g jealousy. 

‘‘ Better that Heaven had bereft me of my 
poor boy when he was a prattling child than 
to see him married to a woman so utterly 
fallen,” she groaned, taking her position 
beside the fire, and rocking herself to and fro, 
the picture of abject despair and wretched- 
ness, 

The day waned, the pale moon and stars 
peeped out, bright and dazzling, on to the 
white, snow-covered earth, and into the 
window, revealing the quiet little form on the 
bed, her hands Sasol as if in a spasm of 


pain. 

“ Can Iget you anything?” Mrs. Armytage 
asked, anxiously, in spite of her anger. 

‘No, go; I wish to be alone,”’ Edith said, 
in a shrill tone, quite different to her soft, 
musical voise. 

‘* Still hard and unrepentant,” muttered her 
jailor. ‘‘ No word of regret for the wrong she 
has done, or the happiness she has shattered. 
Her heart must be made of stone to brazen it 
eut and not even try to conciliate me, whom 
she has so deeply wronged.” 

With Spartan fortitude she sat out the 
night in fitful dozing, oe up with fright 
every now and again, fearful lest her prisoner 
had escaped her. 

About midday following her uncomfortable 
vigil a fly dashed into the gates, and away she 
flew to meet her son, whose face was almost 
grey in its deathly pallor. 

She drew him into the drawing-room, while 
tears sprang to her eyes as she noted the 
fearful change her letter had wrought in her 
handsome son. 

She put her arms tenderly around him and 
murmured ,— 

‘*Bear up, my boy. If she is not worthy 
your heart, you still have a mother to love and 
comfort you.” 

“Tell me all?” he said, hoarsely, averting 
his face lest she should see the agony he was 
suffering. ‘“Ican bear it. I am no puling 
boy, but a man.” 

With faltering accents, interrupted by little, 
choking sobs, she related all she had wit- 
nessed. 

He listened, but made no reply except to 
utter a stifled groan. 

‘* Where is she?” he asked, all at once. 

“In her room. Here is the key,” taking 
if out of her pocket and handing it to him. 

He looked startled as she gave it to him, 
said not a word, but turned and left the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Hovrs passed slowly by, and still Mr. Army- 
tage remained in his bedchamber—hours that 
seemed to the weary watcher downstairs an 
eternity. 

‘*Can he have done some awfal deed!" she 





thought, a shudder running through her 
frame. ‘‘ Have I been rash in revealing all 
her treachery, and goaded him when I should 
have been a peacemaker, Oh! this silence 
is unbearable.” 

As she yreet up and down, a prey to re- 
morse and horrible anxiety, she saw Barlow 
tear out like a madman. 

Unable to bear the suspense any longer she 
— to inquire what it all meant of 

ane. 

“Barlow has gone to fetch the doctor, 
ma’am,” Jane replied, brusquely, a look of 
reproach in her honest eyes. 

“Then Mrs, Armytage is ill?” she 
faltered. 

‘““No wonder, I should say, considering 
nothing has passed her lips for nearly two 
days,” retorted the woman, indignantly, 
flouncing out of the kitchen. 

Slowly she returned to the drawing-room 
to watch for the approach of the doctor. 

In a very brief time he made his appear- 
ance in his gig beside Barlow. 

He da upstairs in a twinkle, and re- 
mained there for two whole hours. 

As he was about to leave the watcher ran 
out to question him. 

‘* Not an instant to lose, my dear madam,”’ 
he said, quickly. ‘Am off for a physician,” 
putting her aside, not roughly, but firmly, as 
he sprang into his gig. 

Again she sought Jane, in a perfect fever of 
curiosity. 

“Go whisper to your master I wish to 
speak to him just for a few moments. Ask 
him if I may help him.” 

‘“‘The master says he cannot see you, and 
will not require any assistance,” was the 
message Jane brought back. 

She saw the arrival of the two medical 
gentlemen, and heard them leave after what 
seemed an interminable long time; then she 
was startled by the sudden entrance of her 
son. 

She rose to meet him, putting out her 
arms as if in deep sympathy with him, which 
he never heeded. 

“Why am I kept out of your wife's 
room?’ she exclaimed, in an injured tone. 
‘* What have I done to be left here in ignor- 
ance of what is going on?” 

‘*What have you not done?” he replied, 
hoarsely. ‘You are be mother, Heaven 
help me, yet I find it hard not to hate you to- 
night!’ 

“What do you mean?” she faltered, 
brokenly. ‘What have I done? Have 
mercy on me, I beg! Do not condemn me 
unheard!” 

“I shall have as much mercy as you 
showed to my angel wife!" he retorted, 
stonily. ‘‘When I went away I left her in 
your care, dependent on your mother's love 
and sympathy. You knew she was not 
strong, and I was mad enough to believe you 
would not betray my trust, if even for only 
my sake.” 

‘‘T§ was all done for your sake. Do not 
think I haven’t suffered in carrying out what 
I firmly believed my duty to you.” 

‘Your duty, as you term it,” he said, 
scathingly, “*must have tallied with your 
inclinations. You have shown nothing but 
tyranny and revenge of a vindictive, jealous 
nature,”’ 

‘Oh! that I should have lived to bear this 
from you!” she moaned, wringing her hands 
in mental agony. 

‘*Do not interrupt me!’ he thundered, 
relentless, maddened at the threatened loss 
of his young wife and child. ‘‘ Hear me out. 
There has never been a day since you re- 
turned to the home, that was a perfect para- 
dise, you have not tried your utmost to sow 
the seeds of discord between my darling and ~ 
I, to annihilate our happiness, and have now 
cruelly wronged one of earth’s most spotless 
flowers. A that I had placed her beyond 
your reach.” 

“I was justified in believing what my eyes 
saw. I only tried to save your good name, 





Do you deem me so black as to falsely accuse 
her? Did I not see her in the arms of a man 
at midnight under this very roof?” 

“What if you did?” he cried, fiercely, 
‘Ig ita crime to be clasped in the arms of 
a brother?” 

‘“‘ Her brother! ’’ she gasped. 

“Yes, her brother Harry, who in a rash 
moment got himself into some scrape, and, 
having quarrelled with his brother Frank, 
came and craved assistance at the hands of 
his sister to enable him to return what he 
was rash enough to take from his employers, 
for some debt of honour, and in a moment of 
excitement he extracted a solemn promise 
that she would not divulge the matter to me 
until he had replaced the money. Poor 
darling ! her loyalty proved the scourge which 
you persecuted her with. Now you know all, 
and can revel, perhaps, in your fell work.” 

‘Your heart has turned to stone against 
me,” she sobbed. ‘I will never stand again 
between you both. Henceforth I must be an 
outcast from the love of son and home.” 

** No one on earth shall ever come between 
my —— wife and-I, if Heaven spares her 
tome. The world is wide enough. Go if you 
wish!” 

“Oh, Edward! my son, unsay those bitter 
words!” she wailed. ‘ Think——”’ 

But he had turned away without looking 
back, closed the door, and remounted the 
staircase. 

‘“‘He cares so little what I feel,” she 
moaned, ‘‘I who was once all and all to him, 
and the standard of all that was truest and 
best in his estimation. He used to vow no 
woman was worthy to take my place, and I 
fondly cherished the sweet thought that he 
would always be mine, my very own. Then 
her baby face came between us, and left me a 
desolate, miserable woman. If I could only 
die—if I could only die!” 

If her faults had been great her remorse 
and suffering were greater, for she now felt, 
when it was too late, her fatal jealousy had 
wrought all the misery and evil, and turned a 
home, that wasan Eden, into a house of dark- 
ness and mourning. 

Doctors came and went all the next day, 
the servants crept about on tip-toe, their 
voices hushed. tiny, wailing cry was the 
only sound that broke the stillness. 

Oncé she caught Edith’s door ajar; with an 
uncontrollable longing the miserable woman 


in, 
Petnore lay Edith, white and colourless as a 
snowdrop, her head supported on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. A broad ray of sunshine 
crept through the window, and lit up the 
scene, There was a sweet perfume of violets 
in the room, a bunch was in her hand—such 
aslim little hand, all its dimples gone, the 
childlike expression vanished; her golden 
curls scattered over the pillow, but the face 
they shaded was a woman’s who had suffered, 
and passed through the fire of affliction. _ 

Her husband held her to him tightly, as if 
he feared the angel death would come and 
snatch her from his grasp. His face was full 
of intense love and passionate despair. 

The sight melted her soul, and in a burst of 
heart-wrung anguish, deep and remorseful 
she fell on her knees and wept. 

Some slight movement in the room 
awakened her from her trance of exquisite 
misery. Edith was speaking, but she could 
not catch a sound of her words. She saw 
Edward raise her up, and then smooth the 
golden-tinted hair from her temples—hair 
which seemed to twine itself round his fingers 
as he did so. ‘ 

The last rays of sunshine were just depart. 
ing, and the sun itself sinking out of sight, 
pillowed on soft banks of red, purple, and 
silver. 

Edith gazed intently out of the window, 
and pointed toa box of primroses on the ledge 
outside. : 

He went and gathered a bunch of the starry 
spring flowers. She took it from him, and 
passe 


her fingers over the tender leaves. 
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oa ————— 

She whispered something; he kissed her 
reverently in return, then the lonely watcher 
softly stole away, but an infant’s cry arrested 
her'steps as ske — Edith’s dressing-room. 

«“ Edward’s child,” she murmured, abjec- 
tedly. ‘*I must look upon its face before I 
leave this for ever.” 

Very timidly she gooret into the room; 
there by the bow window sat a young buxom 
woman ; in her arms lay a bundle of lace and 
a 

Vv umbly she app’ , Saying,— 

“May I look at baby, nurse?” — 

The woman turned back the soft pink fian- 
nel that covered its tiny face, and disclosed 
her son’s child, wrapped in the innocent sleep 
of unconsciousness—a sweet bud of promise. 

“ May I take it just for one moment ?’’ she 
eps pressing her quivering lips to its soft 

ot of a mouth. 

“ I have only.just got him to sleep, ma’am,” 
the nurse said, anxiously, ‘‘and the responsi- 
bility is very great, as he is far from strong.” 

Here was a stranger guarding her charge 
with all a mother’s watchful care, while she 
had abused the great trust so cruelly, and 
jeapodised the happiness, perhaps the life, of 
its mother; the enormity of her conduct 


. blazoned forth before her eyes like a wretched 


nightmare. 

“ Always guard him,” she said, tearfully, 
‘‘and may Heaven bless you,” taking out her 
purse, and pressing into her hand a ten-pound 
note. 

The good woman looked bewildered at the 
old lady’s gift, and stammered her thanks, 
but she had gone silently as she had entered, 
murmuriaog,— 

“T have seen my grandchild—my son's boy ; 
now I can die in peace.’’ 

That night there was a sound of hurrying 
footsteps, a suppressed murmur of sobs from 
the servants. 

In a state of frenzied terror she rushed out 
of her room to inquire the cause ; white, scared, 
tear-stained faces met her affrighted gaze, 
which told her the worst was at hand. 

‘*Where’s my son?” she cried, piteously. 
‘Go, I beseech you, tell him I must see him. 
Oh! if you have any heart, go, I say, and 
bring him here! ” 

Her appeal touched Jane’s heart, though it 
— been steeled against her old mistress for 

ys. 
‘‘ Mother,” said a broken, weak voice, “‘ what 
do you want with me?”’ 

“ To beg forgiveness,”’ she cried. 

“Too late!” he answered, ‘too late! my 
flower is fading—she is dying.’’ 

‘No, oh no! she must be saved; she shall 
be saved! All my fortune shall be lavished on 
the man who will save her !”’ 

“Too late!” he moaned ; “leave me in peace 
to fight out my agony alone, your presence 
ne me of what I would give worlds to 

orget.”’ 

“‘T will obey,” she replied, humbly ; “it is 
the only reparation I can make now that your 
heart is seared. Say'one word before I go—say 
you forgive me; we may never meet on earth 
again,” 

‘“May Our Blessed Father forgive you, as 
I do now,” he said in a choking voice, stagger- 
ing from the room. 

The next morning she stole from the house 
before a creature was stirring. 

“It is better so,” she thought; ‘‘ my pre- 
sence would harrow up past memories ; when 
he is alone, battling with a widowed heart, he 
would hate to see me. In another land I 
must live out life’s weary burden, unloved and 
forgotten ; but it is only just—only just!” 

With one parting, yearning look at the 
window where the angel death was keepin, 
close guard, she passed out of the gate an 
was gone, breathing a fervent prayer that the 
Great Recorder would blot out her many sins 
and errors of mistaken love and jealousy 
against the young sufferer whose life was 

ickering between this earth and the shadowy 
land beyond. 
* oe 





Five years elapsed—five long dreary years 
to the lonely woman who had taken up her 
abode in a small village in the south of 
France. Five years was a huge gap to one 
whose life was going steadily downwards; an 
irresistible longing to once again behold her old 
home and see her son took possession of her 
whole being. 

It was a glorious July day when she turned 
from the station and with feeble footsteps 
made her way to Shortlands. 

The birds were singing their loudest, and 
the belt of rose trees round the lawn were 
ablaze with roses—such roses, too, from the 
deepest crimson to the purest white; the jas- 
mine and clematis were in bloom, covering 
the windows ; the soft green lawn looked like 
a velvet carpet beneath the shade of the thick 
foliage of the oaks where the lost Edith used 
to sit and watch the gate for her husband. 

“Poor sweet rose, fairer than ‘all these,” 
she sighed, ‘“‘ but alas, withered and broken 
from the stem by me.” 

Presently she was startled by a sound of a 
voice, and, looking from where it came, she 
saw the figure aad hese of a woman, the golden 
hair coiled into a coronet on her regal head— 
a white dress fluttering in the breeze just 
+ tt a pair of tiny pink slippered 

eet. 


She was humming a soft air toa splendid 
little fellcw about five years old, who, with 
golden curls hanging over his shoulders, was 
skipping by her side. 

‘“ 


8 it an apparition?” she murmured in | 


awe. “Is it Edith herself risen from the grave ' |... ja p 


to mock me?’’ 

The gate clicked, and Edward Armytage 
appeared, 
fairy figure and the child ran to meet him, 
both clung to him fondly, then danced before 
him as she did in the old days, only that the 
boy mimicked her to perfection. 

Then he caught up the child, and with her 
hand nestling in his arm they sauntered under 
the shady avenue of oaks. 

“If I intrude upon them now, perhaps I 
moo ag a blight to their happiness,’’ she 
sighed. 

But before she could gather up the resolu- 
tion to totter away for ever from this Eden, 
the sharp eyes of the child espied her grey 
silk gown through a clump of shrubs. 

It was too late to retreat, they were upon 
her ; then there was a cry of joy, and she found 
herself in the arms of her son. 

‘* My boy, I—I couldn't die till I had seen 
you,” she sobbed. ‘‘Oh, Edith, my daughter ! 
say one word of pardon. I have shed bitter 
tears of repentance to expiate the cruel wrong 
I did you!” 

A tender light lit up Edith’s eyes as she 
—— her soft lips affectionately on the old 

y’s trembling ones, and held up her boy, 
saying,— 

“Kiss your dear grandmamma, Edward.” 

‘Is this the dma I pray every night 
for?” he asked, -yrapene 

‘* Yes, my pet,” his mother whispered. 

“The past is forgotten, mother dear; let 
; a grandson’s kiss wipe it out like a black 

eam, the joy of your return is all I wanted 
to complete our entire happiness. My darling 
was given back to meat the eleventh hour, 
my prayers were answered, and now our lives 
are one peaceful dream ; love and unity is our 
lot, share it with us and make it complete.” 

‘Can you ever trust me, Edith?” she 
pleaded. 

“Yes, mother dear, because we have all 
passed through the furnace of affliction, and 
have, I trust, become purified.” 

With a face full of rapture, borne of true 
happiness, the old lady said, as she clasped 
both husband's and wife’s hands in hers,— 

‘You are indeed a queen—queen of my 
heart as;well as my dear son’s, and the fairest 
rose in the garden.” 

‘*Amen to that!” was Mr. Armytage’s re- 
joinder, as they all went in together. 


(THE END.] 





his face beaming with smiles; the ' 
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. laughing. 





LAUGHTER. 


*‘ With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come.” 


Joyous as is the sound of a merry laugh, 
not many would fully agree with the mirth- 
loving Gratiano, though the fates defend us 
from a companion of the opposite nature! 
Another of Bassanio’s witty friends has thus 
portrayed their contrast : 


‘Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time ! 
Some that evermore will peep thro’ their eyes 
And laugh like parrots, 
And others of such vinegar aspect 
That they'll not show their teeth by way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 


And hear Carlyle on this diversity of tem- 
perament : 

“How much lies in laughter—the cipher- 
key wherewith we decipher the whole man! 
Some wear an everlasting, barren simper ; in 
the smiles of others lies the cold glitter as of 
ice. The man who cannot laugh is only fit 
for treason, stratagems, and spoils; but his 
own life is already a treason and a strata- 
gem.” 

There is, too, the laughter prompted by ill- 
nature, which the cynic and satirist, Pope, 
advocates : 


‘*Taugh at your friends ; and if your friends are 


sore, 

So much the better— you may laugh the more.” 
Happily, the age of formality and foppish- 

Y hon a the letters of Lord Ches. 
terfield to his son on politeness would now 
rather excite contempt than admiration. Says 
the ultra-polished nobleman : 

“I must particularly warn you against 
In my mind there is nothing so ill- 
bred as audible laughter—not to mention the 
disagreeable noise it makes and the shocking 
distortion of the face it occasions. Iam sure, 
since I had the full use of my reason, nobody 
has ever heard me laugh.” 

Like sunshine after shade seem these words 
of the sympathetic and genial Leigh Hunt : 

‘God made both tears and laughter, and 
both for kind purposes; for as laughter en- 
ables mirth and surprise to breathe ly, 80 
tears enable sorrow to vent itself patiently ; 
and laughter is one of the very privileges of 
reason, being confined to the human species.”’ 

In the same vein, Steele, one of the authors 
of the Spectator, has said: 

‘‘Conversation never sits easier upon us 
than when we now and then break forth into 
a symphony of laughter, which may, not im- 
properly, be called the chorus of conversa- 
tion.” 

For the youthful, ’twere wise to follow the 
counsel of the versatile Praed : 


‘* Laugh on, fair cousins, for to you 

All life is joyous yet ; 

Your hearts have all things to pursue, 
And nothing to regret ; 

And every flower to you is fair ; 
And every month is May. 

You’ve not been introduced to Care. 
Laugh on, laugh on to-day !”’ oe 








4 « 
Tse poet's or the conqueror’s wreath is poor 


compared with that made for us by the en- 
circling arms of those we love, and especially 
of those who love us. 

A Paorocrararc Hat.—Herr Luders, of 
Gorlitz, has patented a photographic hat— 
or a photographing hat. This novel headdress 
contains in its upper part a small photographic 
apparatus and a number of prepared plates. 
In the front of the hat there is a small circular 
opening, behind which the lens is fixed. By 
means of a string on the outside of the hat its 
wearer, whenever he finds himself enjoying a 
pleasant view, or attended by an agreeable per- 
son, can instantaneously photograph the land- 
scape, the lady or the gentleman, unconsciously 
within the range of the instrument. 
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FACETLE. 





Lovers shonld be careful how they act in 
the countzy, for potatoes. have, eyes, cormhas 
eara, wid beam stalk, 

A erntiamax who spoke of having been 
struck by &» lady’s beauty was advised. to kiss 
the red. 

Grocer: “Half a pound of teal Which 
will you have, black. or green?” Servant: 
“Shure, ayther will do. It’s. for an ould 
woman that's nearly blind!” 

First Piumser: ‘‘Whewl This, is, hot! 
Bat, say, winter did everlastingly hang: on.” 
Sevend,Plamber.; “ Yes,, must hawe beem wonkt 
ing by the day.” 

Youne Morgen (displaying the baby): 
‘“ Now isn’t she a dear little thing, Mx. Pod. 

?” Mr. Podsmap: (father of a large 
family): “ Yes, they're very expensive, I've 
got.six.of ’em.”’ 

“New, ah, Miss. Pepper, you speak of 
mashers; oan; you, ah, tell me the difference 
between a mesher and.ah, adenkey?” ‘Cer: 
tainly, Mr. Gegglesop—merely a differant way 
of spelling, I assare you.” 

“ What isthe price of this axle grease?” 
asked thenew clerk of a City grocery dealer; 
“there is no mark on it.” “It depends on 
your customer. If he asks for axle grease, 
charge him one shilling a pound; but if he 
wants oleomargarine, make it two.shillings.”’ 

First. Ponrrrcan: ‘‘ And so everything was 
spontaneous at the Liberal meeting the other 
night 7"—Second Politican: “And why 
shouldn’t it be? We had everything arranged 
so nicely that it couldn't help {being spon- 
taneous.,’’ 

“ Jounny,” said a mother, angrily,.as she 
pointed. to a steak-pie that had agreat piece 
taken out of it, “ did you cut into that pie?” 
“No’m.” ‘ Well, how did that. hole get in it 
then?” Dunno,” replied Johnny, drawing 
his sleeve across his face; “perhaps it got 
wore in.’’ 

Brows, jun. was making am evening, call, 
when his:adored one’s little brother approached 
him: aml begged. the loan of his whistle 
«“ Whistle 2?” queried. Mr. Brawn “I've, no 
whistle;:” “Well, papa says. you have,” said 
the little wingless angel, ‘and thas. you are 
always wetting it.’ 

Doeron: ‘“ Yousee, wifey dear; i have pulled 
my patient through, after all; a very critical 
case, Lean telk you.’ His wife: “ Yes, dear 
hubby; bute them you are so clever in your 
profession. Al! if I had! only known you five 
years earlier! I feek certain my first hus: 
band—my poor Thomas—would have been 
saved.” 

A Lirtie Giese with an inguiring mind 


asked her mother what an angglis.. ‘ Oh,” 
said the mother, “It is a very pretty girl 
with wings, who flies!’” ‘ ButI heard papa 


telling the governess yesterday;that she was 
an angel. Will she fly?” The answer 
was prompt. ‘ Yes, my dear; she will fly 
away the first thing to-morrow |” 


A recent traveller tellsiof a lady: who, when 
asked on her return from Italy whether she 
had seen the lion of §t. Mark, rgplied: ‘Oh, 
yes; we arrived. just. in time to see the neble 
creature fed.” This:raminds.one of a woman 
who: met the late Dr. Parr, of Harrow. 
He spoke of the beauty of the Dardenellea, 
and she. replied: ‘‘ Oh, yes; I know them very 
well, They areintimate friends of mine.” 


Tue following, isia good plan, sayaa F'rench- 
mam,, to. avoid tipping the waiter at, a res- 
tauramt : ‘‘ When the bill comes, pay it exactly. 
A certwin| involuntary expression.of astonish- 
ment will be visible on the waiter's face, well- 
trained though it may be. You; shonid. then 
rise, saying to him, ‘I have made an excel, 
lent, dinner; you manage the establishment 
much better, than the preceding praprictor 
did.’ Daringhis rapture at being; mistaken, 
for the ownenof the restanrant. you eseape:’”” 


| Mamma, & 


| becoming silence until daylight, 
error, and’ , by the 
blandishments, actually charmed him into 





& ceo trieh to advertise second-hand 
windows.f6r sale, but the careless: compositor 
deopped out an “ n,” and he didn’t get'a single 
bid. 

“ Gnu puts on a great many airs, does she 
not ?’” said Milfved, while disewssing’ an ae- 
quaintamee. “Airs,” said Amy. “ That 
doesn’t begin to express it. She just pies 
eyciones on the top of i MY 

Ancrent Brore: ‘*Er—excuse 
doesn’t my open window trouble you ?” 
Passenger; “ Oh, thank yow; I was feeling it 
# little:” Ancient Brute: “ Well, F t 
run amy risk of catching cold. There are some 
empty seats forward.’”” 

“Mrs. pe Baaas is Oe Bade eae 
women Tever knew.” a y (Ss : 
cally) :, “ Indeed?” Bagley: “ Yes. eke went 
to church last Sunday wearing her last year’s 
bonnet,” Mrs. Bagley: “And her husband 
dared to show hi the same day! What 
do you think of that for a nerve?” 

** Come,” called. a, bridesmaid to the bride, 
who was standing before a mirror, touching 
and retouching, “ they're waiting for you, you 
look Beautiful.” “Oh, yes, I know that; 
brides always do.” “ Well then, what are you 
standing before the glass for, when everythin 
is waiting ?°” “ Becanse, dear,” she answered, 
with provoking patience, ‘it is well for one. to 
indulge in some reflection before one gets 
married, you know.” 

Ar the ball, Monistrof has just. conducted 
his partner back to: her place. Bat, instead 
of retiring, after the usual complimenis, he 
plants himself in front of her with an aiz af 
considerable embarrassment. ‘‘ Is there any- 
thing that you. desire, monsisur?” asked the 
lady, noticing Kis unensiness, “No, made- 
morselle—that is—I mean—my crush hat, 
which has the honour of flading itself actually 
upon tle same’chair as yourself.” 

At a dinner party last winter the cool 
weather had done. considerable duty in supply. 
ing conversation, when a plump, py -loek- 
ing, married. lady made a remark. about cold 
feet. ‘“ Surely,”’ said a lady opposite, “you 
are not troubled with cold feet?” Amidst.an 
awful pause, she naively answered: “ Yes, 
indeed, I am. very. much. troubled ; but,.then, 
they arenot:my own.’’ Her husband. blushed 
scarlet, 

Sous years since an oenlish, who was 
rather noted for. conlness.and. drollery,, was in 
the midst of an Laster crowd, when he felfa 
hand in the packet.of his.overcoat. Without 
making any attempt to grab the thief, he 
simply turned his head ever his shoulder and 
ebserved, loud enough te be heard by ail 
around: ‘If you are feeling in my peeketifor 
@. prayer-book, I haven't one with me. If 
you axe afiex my purse; I don’t carry itim my 
overcoat.” 

Kiitep 1 True.—A husband who had been 
out. shooting, but had: not been saccessful, 
tather thwn return home empty:- handed 
stepped into a shop and, purchased a hare. 
“ Theve; my ducky,” he said to his.wife on 
reaching home, “you: see I anrnot-soiawkward 
with the gun after all.” ‘Let me’ see!” 
“Isn't he afine fellow?” ‘My dear,” said’ 
his: wife, as she carried the hare to her nostrils, 
and putitdown with » grimace; ‘‘ you were 
quite right in killing: him: to-dwy’, to-morrow 
would have been too late.’’ 

A Mosraxrz.—A humorous error recently 
took place in a love affair in Yorkshire. A 
couple of young folks agreed to elope together, 
and by some mistake im the preliminary ar- 
rangements; the male lover put his ladder up 


me—but 


Lady 


_ to the window next to thatwhere his sweet- 


heart slept, which proved to: be that’ where her 
handsome. widow, reposed: She 

turned the mistake to her advantage, got into 
dy Biro y anaeerd his ee borne 
m carriage, and by eS 

pt him in 


power of her. 


matrimony with herself. 





Creare (who has been vainly trying to 
employ hie time, to ensployer: “ Shall | 
answer this letter now, sir?” Employer: 
“Certainly met; if yow do they will think 
weave doing no business.. Wait fowr weeks,” 

A my who wae up before a magistrate 
ae gave  B apes ao that of a 
‘*conchologist,”” explained it in 
that) he opened oysters at # a 
restaurant. 


Art tHe Panats Royan.—Jack (who hes just 
treated his friend tote dinner of the: estab. 
lishment): dinner for two 
francs and a heilf, eh?” His friend: “ First 
rete, Let's have-another.” 

“Our house was entered last night and 
ona oS all jhe gt ginger @ silver 

te,’” telegrap is . * Good 
gracious,” se exclaimed, ‘I hope they didnt 
take the gold fish!”’ 

‘Me. Suerman,” asked a friend of that 
famous, man, ‘‘have you sufficient confidence 
in me to Iend me a guinea 7’” “ Mosh as. 
suredly,” was tha instant reply, ‘‘I have all 
the confidence in the world in you; the only 
trouble is that I haven’t the guinea |” 

Bacuerorn Farenp (to newly-married man): 
‘‘ Why this dejestion, dear boy? Have you 
suffered a disappointment?” ‘ Yea—my wife 
ean’t.sing.”’ “ Why, that should nob distress 
you. I thimk you, ave to be congratalated.” 
“ Ah, but she thinks:she¢an.” 

Sar a beauteous ee | lady: ‘I hate.your 
wretched fotball ; at Harry's black 

.” Yes, it's: dreadfally unfortunate. 
I’m: sure i must be painful.” ‘‘ Ols, i¢ isn’t 
that,” she replied, “it is becauseilse: cannot, 
with that oye, talte me: to the damce-to-night.”’ 

A Lirrtz Girt, aged nine, called’ Her father 
to: lier bedside the: other evening. ‘“Papa,” 
said the little diplomat, “I want to‘ask your 
advice.” ‘* Well, my little dear, whatabout ?” 
‘What do you think it will be best to give me 
on my birthay?” 

“Way, Palette, old boy,” said Robinson, 
heartily, “ where Have.you been lately—out 


of town?” ‘Oh, ya’as,” replied Palette, 
“been up along the line of the*Thames paint. 
ing littie bits of scenery—trees, rocks, and that 


sort of thing, y’. know,” ‘Ah! al!’ patent 
medicine ads, Psdarene 04 

“Some folks say I’m conceited,” remarked 
poung Popinjay the other day,.‘‘ but. mr not. 

don’t believe in hiding, what talent I’ve. got 
under a rae that’s. all.” 2 ee ter 
you. are right, young man,’’ exclaimed a by- 
stander, approvingly; ‘I. wouldn't waste a 
bushel on it if L were you, A. small-sized 
pint measure would be. amply, sufficient.” 

Women snp Eapumss.—A couple of young 
ladies. in a. railway carriage om a. suburban 
line, while. waiting 2+ # junction, were con- 
versing in Frenclvafter'afashion.. Presuming 
that none of their fellow-passengers' under- 
stood that language, they made! some very 
te nih Sa yy gentleman: sitting 

irectly ite to them, ‘They received a 
well-merited lesson in propriety when, in 
very loud but classical French, the gentleman 
referred to remarked. t his: neighbour. ‘‘ All 
grown-up ladies. are women,.but all women are 
not ladies.” The solemnity of, the silence 
that followed. was painfal, 

Sez Uap Missep Her Man.—A teacher 
relates: the following imcident of a boy’s quick 
thought. He:-had asked the meaning of the 
i ‘“Bo miss)” I told him, “is the 
sameas to fail. You shoot at'a bird or at 4 
mark and do not hit it; youmiss it. You go 
to a tailor's for a. coat, and your’ coat fits 
badly; itis a miss-fit. You hope to’enter the 
middle ‘class next year; but you' cannot pass 
the examination, and se you miss the promo- 
tion.” Hie face wore w ‘air; and he 
shook his head. “Then,” said I, “there is 
another meaning of miss. We call a married 
woman 


madam, but an unmarried woman 
miss.” His face brightened. He-smiled and 
nodded. “Ah, I see,” said he; ‘she has 


missed her man,” 
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SOCIRBTY. 

Tre accounts of the Princess of Wales’s 
branch of the National Aid Society have been 
closed, and the surplus; £6,417 L6s. 3d., has | 
been placed in the hands of her Royal High- ! 
ness for investment to form a fund to be used 
whenever needed for the assistance of British 
soldiers and sailors in time of war. 

Tue Prince anp Parcess. og Wanrs with: 
their daughters were present ati the: Military 
Tournament. af the Agriculiural Hall. The 
Princess, who wore black with some red im 
her bonnet, appeared eae distressed’ 
when one of the men sustained a nasty fall 
from his horse, and sent to:make inquiries aa 
to his hurt. The young Princesses were 
dressed in dark, blue, with pale blue trim- 
mings, and hats en suite, 

Tue Emperer of Germany intends. to pre- 
sent the: Sultam of Zanzibar with several 





STATISTICS. 


Enounsn Fisrerrmes.—The Commercia] De- 
partment of the Board of Trade has issued a 
table of statistics of the fish harvest on the 


appears that the total take of tnrbot,. soles, 
and other * 
93,350 ewt. of the value of £97,185, and for 
the five months; from January to May inclu- 
sive, 362,655 ewt., worth £460,602; 1,344 cwt. 
of. salmon was. Ianded,, valued at £10;963, of 
which the west. coasé contributed 40. cwt., as 
against 1,133. cwt. on. the east, In the five 
months: already mentioned, 3,160 ows. of fish 
was taken, worth £28,197. The quantity of 
herring captured during May was 16,407 cwt.,, 
and for that and the four ing month» 
166,175. cwt., valued af, £4,716. and £58,512 


respeetively. Of sprats only 2 cwt., worth 
20s., was taken im May; but in the five months 


pieces of ordnance, They will be elegantly | ending with the 3ist-ult. 95,358 cwt. was cap- 


equipped, the barrels Sey and the 
carriages nickel-plated. » gums. ane to be 
used for salute firing, 

Tur Dake of Westminster has. promised. to 
give a peslof bells and to fill the: five-light 
east window and the rose window in the tower 
of the new church of St. Many’s Cheater, with 
stained g 

Tue Duxe axp Ducness or Rroavonp will 
not eutertain their usual race party at Good- 
wood this year, im consequenee of the recent 
death of Lord Francis Gordon-Lennox. Th 
have, however, placed the house at the dis- 
posal of the Prince and Princess off Wales for 
the race week, and their Rayal 
will receive a party there duning that time, 

Taz Marquis and Marchioness of Water- 
ford, who sailed'a short time ago in the Ceres, 
have been craising off the. Dutch coast, 


Mr, J. P. Keven, the respected. general |: 


manager of the London and Brighton Railway, 
and Mrs. Knight recently celebrated their 
silver wedding at the Brighton Aquarium by 
bringing to that well-known watering place 
about 140 poor women living, at, Deptford, 
and entertaining them at dinner as: well as: 
throughout the day. 

Tue Beaumont Trustees have received a 
cheque for £850, as the proceeds: of a bazaar 
organised by Captain and Mrs, Spencer Bean- 
mont at Knightsbridge Riding School on the 
2nd inst. The Skinners’ Company have also. 
made » grant of £300 towards the scheme for 
the People’s Palace in Hast London; 

Mns. Harrison, the Mayoress of Warring- 
ton, has been presented by the Ladies’ Relief 
Committee of that town with a. handsome 
diamond bracelet. and a brooch of diamonds 
and pearls, in recognition of the services: she 
rendered in alleviating the distress which has: 
prevailed in Warrington, Ait the same time 
an antique silver necklace was presented: to 
Miss Atkinson, the sister of the the: Mayoress: 

Tae marriages of Captain Edward Pryce 


Jones, eldest san.of M.. P Jones, M.P,, |; 
2.0 P¥CA, JORCE see at itlong, Take the reason. of the thing into: 


to Miss Beatrice Hardie, second 
the late Mr, Herbert Hardie, of High Lane, 
near Stockport, was a very stylish, affair. 
The bride was attended by. six bridesmaids— 
Miss Hardie, Miss Grace Hardie, Miss Mabel: 
Hardie, sisters of the bride, Miss Pryce 
Jones, Miss Katie Pryce Jones, and Miss Rosa 
Pryce Jones, siatera of the bridegroom. 
Master Hagry Pryce Jones, youngest brother 
of the bridegroom, acted as page, and was 
attired in a costume ofthe Queen yee 
of primrose greert plush. The bride’s dress 
was of pearl satin, with train, and: trimmed 
With Honiten lace. She wore orange blos- 
Soms and other flowers. Her only ornament 
was a diamond tiara, the gift of the. bride- 
groom. The bridesmaids wore cream:crepe de 
chine, prettily trimmed with primrose green. 

he veils were of tuile, with wreaths of prim- 
ross leaves, and were caught back with pearl 
crescents, presented by the bridegroom. Sub- 
Sequently the bride and. brid left for 


tured, worth. £6,632, The capture of salmon, 


fish’ nor “ shell 
cwt., and was estimated as being wortl: 
£268,059 for May, and to 1,857,854. cwt., 
valued, at £1,307,813, for the longer period, 
1,751,000 oysters weresent to market, 1,556,000: 
of them from the east coast; the total’ valne 
of the oyster harvest for the month being 
£4,025, and for five months £33,251, the num- 
‘bers being 11,458,000. The whole take of 
“shell fistr’’—lobsters, crabs, oysters, &c.— 
was estimated at £22,165 for May, and £84,271 
from January. Q£ the £290,224 which was 
set down as the value of the month's harvest 
of the sea, the east coast contributed £230,667, 
the south £46,206, and the west £13,361. For 
the five months the estimated value of all the 
fish landed was £1,478,084. 


fish,” amounted to 376,886 





GEMS, 


. We have what seems to be great opportu- 
nities, and pass through them unimproved ; 
and again,a very trifle shall: turn, unexpec- 
tedly, the whole course of our habits and 
motives henceforth. 

Gop sometimes shows us. a glimpse of a 
‘future trouble that He holds in his hands, to 
neutralize the trouble we. are. immediately 
under, even, it.may be, to turn it into quiet- 
ness and content. 

Ir is not only they who are moving the world 
forward to the clear sunrising of the. good 
day that must. shine. People whose shoulders 
are at steady, small, unnoticed wheels are 
idoing that, 

, Honour. to the house where they are simple: 
‘to the verge of hardship, so that there 
‘intellect is awake and reads the laws of’ the 
universe, the soul worships truth and, love, 
honour. and courtesy flow into all deeds. 

Wuen you make a mistake don’t look back 


you own mind, and. then, look forward.. Mis-. 
‘takes are lessonsof wisdom. The past cannot 
be changed. The future is yet in your power. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES 


PuppIncs THAT ARE QUICKLY MADE WITHOUT 
much Exrense.—Beat up four spoonsfal of 
flour with a pint.of milk amd four eggs to a 
good: batten; nuimegs and:sugar to your taste ; 
butter teacups, fill them three-parts full and 
send them to the oven. A quarter of an hour 
will bake. them. , 

Derpr or Sort Canes.—Rab with the 
hand. two pounds of butter into four pounds 


of: sifted flour; two pounds of currants, two 
pounds of’ moist sugar; two mixed alto- 
gether with a pint of milk, roll it out ttrin; 


and cut.it inte round.or square cakes with a 
cutter; lay. them on:a clean baking sheet, and 


Windermere, whence they will proceed to} bake them about: five minutesin a middling: 





Norway and Sweden, 


heated oven, 


English and Wels coasts. From these it | 
prime fish” in May last was | 


herring, sprats, and all other fish not ‘“prime . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Satrrists gain the applause ef others 
through fear, not through love, 

Przasvre is the business of the young ; 
business the pleasure of the old. 
| Rovemyess is a needless cause of discontent 
severity breedeth fear ; but roughness breedeth 
hate; even reproofs from authority ought to 
be- grave, and not taunting. 

Thoroverness and. truth are pretty much 
: the saame thing,in their essential element ; and 
people who allow themselves to shnfile away 
anyhow, and smooth over, hastily ta the eye, 
in outside matters, had better take heed to 
this indication of what they will be easily 
tempted to do in things graver and greater. 

Sincerity is not always mere: consistency. 
A honest, earnest-looking at both sides. 
| may show like vacillation for a good while, 
| but the act will at last be. true. There is a 
| kind of decision. which comes af limitation 
and tenacity ; seeing only one side, aad hang- 
ing on. to ik. 

Tue one gift for children is the power of 
self-controL. Give them. the. habit, of it and 
the knowledge to understand: whem they. should 
takethemselves in hand. That is worth 
fortune in itself, and is far better than the 
“machine drill,” of enforced obedience. The 
child that is restrained by orders only will 
be sure to fly. back, like a.released spring, as 
soon as, the; pressure is; removed. Let it be 
taught to appeal to: itself; to judge for itself 
in the little matters: of the nursery, or in 
matters of dispute with others. 

THosE who talk volubly upon their 
joys and griefs are not generally those who. are 
capable of the profoundest happiness or the 
most intense suffering. Those who can put 
into ready words the sanctities of love, and 
' fluently express. allits. hopes, and fears, have: 
seldour penetrated to its depths. Those who 
utter: glibly and unrestrainedly all their up- 
ward strivings, their sentiments of contrition, 
their feelings: of reverence, their desire for 
worship, are not usually the most truly re- 
ligious or devout. For all that is highest, 
deepest, and most profound in hnman nature 
silence is a better exponent than speech. Not 
only is lan inadequate. to convey the 
trath of such things, but they are themselves. 
drawn. down: from their high estate by being. 
made subjects of ordinary conversation. 

A Comrorrante Betmr.—A scientific paper 
thinks that the agitation in regard to the 
cruelties practised.on animals.has been rather 
overdone through: ignorance: of the nature of 
_ pain, which, it insists; depends: eeniay 
upon: the mind, and’ not upon the nerves. Al} 
animals of lower grade than human: suffer 
very much less pain from physical injuries 
than: our own sensations convey to us. We 
|ean. readily see the proof of this in their 
habitual. actions. Many of the starfishes 
detach parts of their arms at the smallest 
provocation, and remain uninjured. by the 
changeor loss. A fish which has: torn away 
the hook from a line in its struggling. to 
escape, will take the bait again as. soon as:its 
fright has: passed off, and' while the hook still 
remains in the jaw which it has perforated. 
A. fawn. whose foreleg was. wounded: by a shot, 
| had it amputated without anmsthetics, and 
‘gave scarcely a sign of pain. Coming still 
| higher, we recognize the fact, which is per- 
fectly well known, that:savages of the human 
, race pay small’ attention to injuries. Again, 
| every surgeon sees convincing proof in his 
daily experience the sensitiveness of his 
' various: patients varies so widely that: there 
| must be some cause for it beyond that which 
‘is physical, There isno such wide diversity 
| im, the. nerve tissue of their systems as can 
| adeount for the extreme differences with which 
they not only manifest pain, but with which 
they doubtless feel. it. conclusion is that, 
though the transmission of pein is: dependent 





on’ nerve’ fibres only, its seat and, beigposare 
beyond, and are truly not physical at all, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Devonrort.—The reputed father has no claim what- 
ever to the child. 


. ~ 7 8.—The number of letters in the Bible is 
586,489 ; words, 773,692; verses, 31,173; chapters, 
1,189; books, 66.; : : 

A. A. F.—<A lady with dark hair, grey eyes, and fair 
complexion is generally classed as a demi-blonde, not 
possessing the complexion or eyes either of a branette 
er a true blonde. 


E. J. B.—1. Do not allow any gentleman to kiss you 
until he has aequired the right to do so by 
your affianced husband. 2. Advice concerning the use 
of face powders is given ia reply to “ Lettie” in the pre- 
sent number. 


C. H. H.—If the gentleman acceptable company 
and is in every way , by all means extend 
to him an invitation to call upon you at your home. 
Always carefully select acquaintances of either sex, and 
in that m mner surround y lf with persons of w! 
friendship you need never be ashamed. 

L. N. 8.—1. A kno’ isa nautical mile of 6,086°7 feet, 
while a statute cw is cqual to 5,280 feet. 2 As only 
every fourth of thé years concluding centuries is a leap 
year, beginning with 2,000, which is divisible by 400, 
it naturally follows that 1900 is no more a leap year 
than the present. 

Ess. B.—Why do you not speak to your neighbour, 
ia a friendly,way, about the annoyance, and see if he 
wilt not 6 steps to remedy it? If you will think 
the matter over, it is probable that you will see that it 
would be rathera mean thing to poison your neigh- 


bour’s dog, especially without t: to have the evil 
you potica. of remedied in a friendly way. 





W. 8.—Effie, the diminutive form ,of the name Eu- 
phemia, s' *s “of good report,” It may be acros- 
ticised thus :— 


* Elude not praise ; thou canst not thus escape 
From honour that’s thy due and i gaio, no less 
Fit admiration for thy face and sh spe, 
Ingrates who feel an envious distress 
Envenomed may but doubt thy loveliness,” 


C. J.—1. In this country girlsof sixteen and boys aged 
nineteen know no more about the requirements of 
married life than a Terra del Fuegan does of fine art. 
They should occupy.their time in storing their minds 
with knowledge that [will render them capable of 
making their way in the world, and let lovemaking 
alone until they have arrived at years of discretion. 
2. The comp sition, orthography, and general make- 
up of your Totter are all excellent, although the pén- 
manship shows a chance for slight improvement. 


W. B.—In the wast of England the fortunes of chil- 
dren are believed to be regulated by the day of the 
week on which they are born. This belief has given 
rise to the following lines: 

** Monday’s child is fair in faee ; 
Taesday’s child is fall of grace ; 
Ww 's child is full of woe; 
Thursday's child has far to go ; 
Friday’s child is loving and : 
Satu 's child works hard for its living ; 
Anda that’s born on Christmas Day 
Is fair and wise; good and gay!” 


Letri£.—There iso harmless medium for rendering 
the face white. Powder clogs up the pores and even- 
tually renders it tough archment-lik 
and health of the skin can only be obtained by ‘ect 


quently and thus kee) the 
open and insuring a fect circulation. Te fae we 
ing rules are observ of the skin may 


e 

be preserved for many years: Rise early and retire 
early; take Plenty of exercise; frequently use plenty 
of cold water and good soap; be moderate ia eating 
and drinking, and avoid as much as sible the vitia- 
ted ere of crowdedrooms. To remove the oil: 
exudations so noticeable at times, use warm water and 
soap. 


C. R. H.—1, The Atlantic Ocean, which takes its 
name from Mount Atlas, which rises near its shores, 
was known and navigated by the Phcenicians long be- 
fore the beginning of Greek historical records, but its 
real im) as the great highway of modera civili- 
zation dates from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Most of our reliable knowledge of its depth has been 
acquired during the last thirty years. Dr. Young de- 
duced, chiefly from the theory of tides, a depth of 
about 15.000 f which is thought to be not far from 
the tr.th. Of the North Atlantic more is known than 
of any other ocean. The lines of soundings taken from 
Eagland and France to Newfoundland, for the tele- 
graph cables, show that no depth in that part exceeds 
2,400 fathoms. There have been reports of a greater 
depth, but they need corroboration. 2. The second 
Atlantic cable, which was shipped on board the Greatd 
Eastern ia 1865, consisted of seven copper wires twisted 
into @ spiral, covered with four coats of gutta percha, 
between which were thin layers of the necessary com- 
— The te ae ae te ee was made of ten fron 

, each surroun: manila . After about 
halt of the cable had been paid outit broke. The third 
pracy Nit ep was laid in 1866, was of similar construo- 
tion to the second, but was stronger, lighter, and more 
flexible, and it proved a succes. Subsequently the 
Great Eastern returned to the where the cable of 


Csar.—Castor oil and brandy are recommended 
topromote the growth of the hair, and flaxseed tea to 
keep it in curl. a ° 


Gipsy Beaumont.—The handsshould be kept covered 
as much as possible. Use oatmeal in the water in which 
= wash them, and at night cover them with glyceriae. 

ou write a nice hand. 


G. H.—Give the hair a thorough brushing twice each 
pen Fame Bw night. This stimul.tes the scalp 
and causes hair to grow thicker. If neglected in 
this respect the natw al result is a sl ness of circu- 
lation in the scalp, and faliing out of the hair results, 


W. E. W.—You are under no obligation to recognise 
the gentleman every time you meet him. As you 
acknowledged his courtesy to you on the occasion re- 
ferred to, he should seek a formal introduction to you 
if he desires to cultivate your acquaintance. 


R. A. A.—let. All ——— 
Franco-Prussian War are favour of the Prussians. 
The French, it is estimated, lost about 350,000 men, and 
the Prussians a little over 100,000 men, 2nd, It isa 
matter of opinion as to which nation has produced the 


ware 3 comes ben been d aoires 
qu enough for the purpose name: e 
are you lke our stories, and we always strive to 
please our lady readers, 


L. R..M.—The gentleman who, after keeping you 
company for several gecntina, slistoe thout.a word 
of explanation, deserves no pone) bent unless he 
should offer some excuse for his ungallant 

Even then it would be well to treat him coolly, and not 
allow him t> assume his old -relatienship 


r F he has 
proved herself worthy of it, It is nota! Fe 
ask the reason of the su iden alienation of atten on. 
FROM NOVEMBER TILL JUNE. | 


One frosty night, when stars were bright 
In cold ah daie November, 


I wooed when March was blowing, 
And yet I dared not think her mine 
Ween April suns were glowing. 


Bat happy summer came at last, 
. And with its bright c 
heart was with sudden joy, 
note her drooping glances. 
She would not, could not, meet my gaze, 
And when the June days found her, ~ 
I kissed her, while she shyly said 
That ‘‘ love at last had bound her ;" 
And ere those fair days — away 
_ I clatmed her, ani the eins 
Of wedding-bells st .le on tha 


While June birds yet were singing. 


0. C. 8.—If you can learn embroidery in your leisure 
moments you will fidd that. a small revenue may be 


it. Another 
Be , such as children’s dresses, 


be to purchwe such supplies from the maker, 
and thus help you along. 


R. M.—The brain grows with the growth of the head 

cos to ite foll size at a compara- 
There is cui < opinion as to 
full tude is reached. Most 


weight. This increase goes on with ma 
about tweaty years of age; and therea ‘ter, by slower stages 
till about forty y of Bey this accord- 
ing to observations made on a wide 6 there 
seems to be a —* diminution, bo oe be — at 
about one ounce in ten us in very advanced 

the brain is pom mae & lighter than ia middle 
ite. From tables which have been constructed on data 
afforded by a large number of cases, it appears that the 
ordinary weight of the Earopeaa and American brain 
is fro-u 46 to 52 ounces. In a considerable number of 
cases the weight falls below the lowest figure named ; 
in a considerable number it rises above the t 
Seas, Shan hada a ae o's ek gest 

when he > of s venty. 

deal has been written about ‘th: brain of ths higher 
orders of apes. Professor Owen gives two cases of the 
chimpanzee, the one weighing 9} ounces, the other 13} 








1865 had parted, and those in c 2 of the work suc- 
ceeded in splicing it and completing the liae, 


ounces. Profeesor Rollesto 1 had the n of an orapg- 


outang weighed, and it was 12 ounces. | 


best fighters‘in time of war. 

A Tavs Mart.—The 20th January, 1867, came on Sun- = 
day. Geor, is the feminine of G , which means 
“an ural labourer.” Wash the with warm 


F. W. D.—The stamp on an apprentic.’s trdent:re, 
depends on the amout of pie alum. 


R. T. M.—A person with medium brown hatr and 
eyes, and a complexion that is neither light nor dark 
would be properly called a dem!-brunette. 


F. W. W.—A young lady with the features and com. 
plexton described by you must be exceediagly good-. 
looking. 


“Noprequey Marra.”—We hive done our beat to 
i? your nom de plume, and hope we have suc- 
ceeded. The man mention fs not worth a second 
thought Flirts of sexes aracontemptible, because 
they are not ia any sense true. 


A. @. Y.—You are certaialy right, and your decision 
does you credit. Your parents of course expected you 
to decide the question for yourself when they gave you 
the pri of doing so. The fact that you do not 
love the gentleman, but shriuk from the thought of be- 
—- his. wife, is sufficient of itself to justify your 
refi to marry him. i 


Vera Nortu.—Emilie is a changed form of Amelia, 
hich means “‘ beloved” ; Emmats “‘ a nurse” ; 


; ’ , 
“Honoris,” meaning “ Honourable” ; Edith, “peace,” 
and Ada “a RG Your w:iting is neat, but not 


fashionable in's Kindly send fewer questions at a 
time, prpeded > 4 valuable. 


8. T, H,—The ‘supp2sition that we would be taken 
at a disadvantage'in case of a war with any powerlui 
fo) nation arises from the fact that our army Is s0 

Our coasts and seaports could never be ray 
and our commerce ed by an ‘enemy’s 'y, as 
ours is the finest in the world. -No one t 
foreign foes could cope with us on our own: If ne- 
cessary our ment could puta million armed men 
in the field, Nor would it tare os protec’ our 
harbours with 3.. On the whole, Eagland need 
not be afraii of the Continent nor America, nor of Asis 
or Africa either. 


Entie.—The error consists in using a plural noun, 


ways, in the place of a singular one, way You 8 
er) only a way,” instead of “onl alittle at 
In such oc the word way means 

say 8 
rnethen, you mean it is only a 1 
would not it is only a little distances from your 
house to your Itend’s ; but to say that wuld be exactl, 
equivalent to sa; it is only alittle ways The mis- 
take of using ways for way in such cases is very com- 
monly even by educated people, in whom the 
hibit has become so fixed as almcst to defy correc- 
tion. i 


G. W. B.—Oream of tartar exists naturally in fore 
jalce, but insoluble in alcohol, it is gradually de- 
posited in the form of argol (cru te tartar), as ee tony 

tae the 


; 


of on utce pecees ——— alcohol" 

men‘ n preparation of cream 

argol is dissolved in hot water; to wh'ch charcoal or 
fine clay is added, to take up the colou matter. By 
botling and ‘colou' ution is ob- 


hot water, but i: takes sixty parts of cold water to 
dissolve one par¢ of this substance. 


F. C. W.—The stuff is arsenic. Some foolish women 
use it because they think it imparts transparency to 
the skin. The habit is destructive to health. Arsenic 
is a deadly . You will see it at some 
marked the war: death's head and crossbones. 
Girls have often been n to kill themselves by 
taking an overdose. It mads them white then with the 
whiteness of the grave. So is will eventually do to all 
those who use it in small q iantities. It will gradually 

ae the health. The ha»it is tyrannical, like 
the habit of drinking liquor or of taking morphine. It 
is hard and painful to break off from it. But you 
ute and soffer a little pain for the sake 


. | of freeing yourself from such a cage Sa your skin 


was white enough why did you take “ to make it 
whiter? You are like a silly fish who swallows the 
batted hook when he is not even hungry. There is no 
excuse for you. 


only a little way from on» place to « 
Nittle di 
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